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NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN OLDEN 
TIMES. - 


HE festival of the New Year is old-fashioned 
enough, since we learn from a dictionary of 
antiquities that it was instituted by Numa Pom- 
pilius, and dedicated to the Latin god Janus, 
about seven centuries before the Christian era. 
The agreeable and social custom of dancing is 
probably of still more ancient date. 

We have not the least occasion, however, to 
go further back than about a hundred and fifty 
years for the interesting exhibition of gallantry 
and full-dress display among the fine ladies and 
gentlemen at a fashionable assembly on New- 
Year’s Eve, which is delineated by our artist in 
the accompanying illustration of an old-fashioned 
New-Year dance. 

The end of Queen Anne’s reign—the age of 
the Tatlers, Guardians, and Spectators; when 
Sir Plume and Sir Fopling Flutter ogled the fair 
Lady Betty or Lady Arabella of the party, as 
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they approached each other, with all the airs and 
graces of conventional courtesy, to join in the 
stately minuet or the newly-imported French 
contre-danse—is the period to which the scene 
must be referred. Sir Plume is conspicuously 
present, exactly as Pope describes him in ‘‘ The 
Rape of the Lock :” 


‘*Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane.” 


His periwig, so remarkable for its long, droop- 


| ing curls, his brooch, his lace frill, and those 


exuberant lace rufiles, his richly -embroidered 
waistcoat and the spreading skirts of his splendid 
coat, his high-heeled shoes with enormous silver 
buckles, his sword behind his left thigh, and 
cocked-hat under his left arm, make up the out- 
ward costume of the fine gentleman at the begin- 
ning of the last century; but the exquisite silli- 
ness of his face belongs to no generation, and 
may perhaps find its match in some of the re- 
unions of frivolous gayety which belong to our 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED “DANCE ON NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 





own age. As for the lady to whom he directs 
his languishing addresses, though she also is 
condemned by fashion to such a quantity of cost- 
ly attire, such flowers and furbelows, such frills 
and_stomachers, and, above all, such a prepos- 
terous plumed and powdered head-dress, we find 
in her countenance, despite the useless patch of 
sticking-plaster, an expression of modesty, good- 
humor, and good sense, with a satirical glance 


_of the eye and turn of the lip, from which tokens 


it may be hoped that she will not listen to the 
foolish coxcomb, but, dismissing him at the end 
of the dance, will accept the services of that 
grave, elderly beau in the back- ground, who 
may be trusted to lead her to her carriage, and 
so quit the festive scene at a reasonable hour. 
These belles and beaux would probably have 
wondered. at the New York custom which shuts 
the ladies within doors on New-Year’s Day, and 
sends the gentlemen abroad to call on all thei 
friends and acquaintances. ‘The custom is pecul- 
iar to New York city, and had its rise among 
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our Dutch ancestors; though imitated to some 
extent in other parts of the country, it is only in 
the great metropolis that it flourishes in full vig- 
or; and the same thing is true to some extent 
of Christmas. In New England, for instance, 
there is no general observance of these holidays, 
which pass by there almost unnoticed, Thanks- 
giving being the great festival of that section. 
But the New-Year’s calls keep alive many pleas- 
ant acquaintancés and friendly feelings that 
would otherwise die of neglect; and we hope 
that the day is far distant when we shall lose 
this relic of New Amsterdam. 





THE DOLLS’ DRESS-MAKER. 


UR artist has given us a charming illustra- 
tion, on page 165, of Miss Jenny Wren, the 
dolls’ dress-maker, whose story our friend Charles 
Dickens has so beautifully told us, surrounded 
with her Lilliputian customers—some already 
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dressed, and others awaiting their turn. In this 
great assembly some of our young friends will 
doubtless recognize the gifts of Santa Claus, who 
is usually liberal in his distribution of dolls at 
Christmastime. Besides, these are real flesh and 
blood dolls, so to speak ; not being mere fictions 
of the imagination, but drawn from bona-fide 
models, kindly furnished for the purpose by 
Messrs. Althof, Bergmann, & Co., Maiden Lane. 
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DANGERS AND FEARS. 


lewd the miseries of mortal life consist in 
anticipating the other half, The appre- 
hension of a future ill, though it be unfounded, 
destroys the pleasure of the present. To a cer- 
tain extent this is desirable; because the rea- 
sonable fear of evil is necessary for the regula- 
tion of our conduct. Prudence is founded upon 
fear. But all beyond what is thus necessary is 
a mere surplus of suffering. Anticipations aris- 
ing from ignorance, or cherished after they have 
served their function of modifying our actions, 
are not wholesome. 

Many persons, however, are constantly dis- 
turbed by such forebodings. There are those 
who suffer no end of troubles, which never had 
and never can have a beginning, and who suf- 
fer veritable evils more in anticipation than in 
their realization. In the mental machinery of 
many individuals this one ‘‘bearing” causes 
more friction than all the rest. We should like 
to put a drop of oil upon this heated bearing. 

It is true that one can not reason to much 
effect with fear when it is aroused; but it may 
predispose the mind to more judicious fear, to 
philosophize a little about it when it is not 
aroused, y 

Many objects of fear are rendered more ap- 
palling than they should be, by our ignorance 
of them. 

The terrors caused by a thunder-shower af- 
ford a good illustration of this. Many persons 
suffer serious solicitude on account of these 
storms, to a degree quite disproportioned to that 
which they feel respecting much more serious 
dangers. It is shown by the census that deaths 
from lightning in the United States are scarce- 
ly one-seventh as many as those caused by falls. 
The cellar stairs, the step-ladder, the fruit-tree, 
the bench on which one climbs to adjust the 
curtains or to put away the sweetmeats, the 
swing, and the saddle—these and other familiar 
objects are, in one sense, more dangerous than 
some which are much dreaded. ‘To compare 
it with another class of dangers, there are more 
than forty times as many women killed by burns 
and scalds as by lightning. That is to say, that 
thunder-storms, if they came every day in the 
year, would not probably cause more suffering 
than that which now results from the kitchen- 
fire, and the tea-kettle, the box of matches, the 
muslin dress, and crinoline skirt, the petroleum 
lamp, the India crackers, and the clothes boil- 
er. Accidental poisoning, again, causes the 
death of more than six times as many women 
as does lightning. Those two or three bottles 
and papers of powders, carefully put away on 
the high shelf in the pantry, should not disturb 
one’s peace of mind; still less should the less 
fatal dangers of the thunder-bolt. The function 
of fear is to lead us to take reasonable precau- 
tions against exposure. Those who cherish it, 
after this has been done, prolong gratuitous 
suffering ; and the sublimity, the moral sugges- 
tions of the awe-inspiring storm, seem to be lost 
on those whom it thus fills with a physical ter- 
ror. 

To take another instance: A lady is invited 
by her husband to take a tour in Europe. She 
would be delighted to visit those scenes of which 
she has so often read; but she dreads the dan- 
gers of the voyage so much that she can not 
make up her mind to go; or, if she decides to 
go, the feeling of danger deprives her of all pleas- 
ure on the voyage. She feels as if they were 
safe at home, and that the voyage would render 
their existence precarious. But, in fact, it is 
known with the same certainty as any other 
generalization relating to human life, that a 
voyage across the Atlantic, and a sojourn in 
Western Europe, such as American travelers 
usually make, does not diminish, but increases 
the chances of life. There are peculiar perils 
attendant upon it, and it is the novelty of these 
which is the reason of her fears; but,’ taking 
them fully into the account, the probable dura- 
tion of life is increased, not by staying &t home, 
but by braving the voyage. Not long since, a 
gentleman whose life was insured, being xbout 
to visit France, called at the office of the Com- 
pany whose policy he held, to inform them that 
he was going to incur the unusual risk of cross- 
ing the ocean, and was ready to pay an addi- 
tional premium if necessary to keep his insur- 
ance good, The secretary laughed, and replied 
that none was necessary ; and that if there were 
any difference it would be more proper for the 
Company to pay him something for going, as it 
rather increased than diminished his expecta- 
tion of life. 

Fear contains two elements, necessarily com- 
bined, but not to be confounded, in forming a 
judicious estimate of danger. The one depends 





upon the gravity of the evil contemplated; the 
other upon the likelihood that it will happen. 
The evil may be very great, and the chance of 
its happening very small. On the other hand, 
the evil may be very small, yet the probability 
that it will happen very large. 

While the timid mind is perturbed by the con- 
templation of any grave evil, without much refer- 
ence to the question of probability, it is the mark 
of an inconsiderate mind to be affected chiefly by 
a great degree of probability, without much re- 
gard to the gravity or insignificance of the evil. 
In view of,approaching rain many will run vig- 
orously for shelter on account of the great prob- 
ability of spoiling a new bonnet ribbon who, 
when comfortably seated at home by the cool, 
open window, would not be induced to change 
their seat on account of the possibility that the 
draft of air might cause a cold and a fatal ill- 
ness. 

It is the graver evils of life against which we 
need to take the most careful precautions, even 
though they are much less likely to happen than 
more trifling evils. Men insure against great 
losses which are not very likely to happen, while 
they wisely bear, each for himself, the risk of 
minor evils of a nature to happen every day. 

The prudent regard, first, the gravity of the 
evil. ‘The rash are affected only where the 
probability is great and apparent. The timid 
exaggerate the degree of probability, and bor- 
row trouble by continuing to fear after they have 
taken the proper precautions. 

The old proverb, that ‘‘ Every one has his 
taste,” has been applied to the matter of fears ; 
and some persons do seem to take a sort of grati- 
fication-in cherishing favorite anxieties. But it 
is more important to observe that people do not 
generally understand each other’s fears, and are 
not considerate of the suffering caused by fears 
which they do not appreciate. 

The bachelor laughs at the maiden lady, who 
is said to look into the closets and under the 
bed every night before she retires to rest to see 
that no man is concealed there. In his heroic 
self-confidence that he could toss any such fel- 
low out of the window he is quite incapacitated 
to appreciate the serious aspect of the plight of 
a timid woman face to face with the intruder. 

The servant-girl down stairs laughs at her 
mistress’s fears, which forbid such nice young 
men from resorting every night unnoticed to the 
kitchen fire-side; forthe simple-minded girl does 
not know how often a thief gains an entrance to 
the plate-closet by making a passage through 
the heart of Bridget. 

The mistress, in turn, can not help being 
amused at the fears and forebodings with which 
Bridget is immediately cast down when she feels 
a pain in her head or her side. The mistress 
fails to appreciate the fact that the average con- 
tinuance of the life of those who immigrate to 
our shores, as Bridget has, is but about five 
years; and that with so great a risk of death 
hanging over her, in a strange climate, and three 
thousand miles from the old home, a little pain 
is a serious premonition. 

To be more reasonable in our own fears, and 
more considerate of the apparently unreasonable 
fears of others, would add much to the happiness 
of daily life. One who is in fear, even though it 
be foolish, needs sympathy as really as one who 
is in trouble. Troubles are sometimes cured by 
laughing; but fears are not—the sufferer is only 
forced to conceal them. 








A CUP OF CHOCOLATE. 


INNEUS, the great botanist, appreciated 
so highly the good qualities of chocolate 
that he gave it the name of theobroma—food for 
gods. Its agreeable taste, and its gently stim- 
ulating and nutritious properties have been long 
proved by experience, and modern chemistry 
has shown that it is composed of just the con- 
stituents, and in such proportion as to make it 
a food, if not for celestial beings, the best 
adapted to the wants of man. Its composi- 
tion has a remarkable similarity to that of 
milk, all of whose nutritious elements it pos- 
sesses. It has moreover an aromatic oil which 
gives it a peculiar and agreeable flavor, and 
a principle called theobromine, which has the 
same remarkable property as the theine of tea 
and caffeine of coffee—of checking the waste of, 
and thus not only indirectly nourishing, but re- 
freshing the body. 

Chocolate is both food.and drink. It con- 
tains the nutritious properties of bread, and 
the exhilarating qualities of tea and coffee. 
There probably is no single substance known 
which could exclusively support human life so 
long as chocolate. 

The cocoa bean, which is the product of a 
small tree known to botanists as the Theobroma 
Cacao, a native of Mexico, and of Central and 
Southern America, is neither a very palatable 
nor wholesome food until prepared by art. It 
possesses a bitterness in its natural state, and 
such a large proportion of oil that both the taste 
and stomach are apt to reject it. Deprived, 
however, of its husk and roasted, or mixed into 
a paste with flour or starch, sugar, and fla- 
vored with vanilla or spice, it is exceedingly 
palatable and wholesome. When used in the 
former state it is known as cocoa, and in the 
latter as chocolate, under which name ( Chocol- 
lati) Cortéz and his followers found it a uni- 








versal beverage in Mexico, where it had been 
so long in use that its origin was forgotten. 

The consumption of chocolate is by no means 
so general as its fitness to the uses of mankind, 
proved both by experience and science. While 
there are 2240 millions of pounds of tea, and 
600 millions of pounds of coffee, there are but 
100 millions of cocoa consumed in the world. 
In the countries of which it is a product it is 
almost the exclusive beverage, and is besides 
largely drunk in France, Spain, and Italy. In 
our country it is unfortunately so very expens- 
ive that its use is confined almost exclusively 
to the wealthy, among whom, commended by 
its cost, it takes its place as a fashionable re- 
freshment. 

Though cocoa, or the bean roasted and 
ground, is prepared for drinking by infusing it 
with boiling water, like tea and coffee, the paste 
or chocolate is made very much as a soup, and 
is consumed in its totality of fluid and sub- 
stance. Chocolate is often complained of, by 
those of delicate stomach, as being too rich, 
This over-richness ordinarily arises from the 
mistake of making it with milk instead of wa- 
ter. The practice so universal in French, 
Spanish, and Italian coffee-houses, of serving 
a glass of cold water with the cup of chocolate, 
is a good one; as an occasional sip of the for- 
mer greatly qualifies the richness and oiliness 
of the latter. 

Such are the nutritious and other wholesome 
qualities of chocolate, that it offers one of the 
best articles of diet when convenience or neces- 
sity requires that the food should be taken in 
a concentrated form. In traveling, a small 
supply of the ordinary chocolate cakes, sold 
in the confectioners’ shops, will satisfy the 
appetite and sustain the vigor of the body 
during a long journey. We would recom- 
mend every traveler by our railways to store 
away in his pocket a paper of chocolate bon- 
bons, and forego—no difficult matter, we should 
suppose—the headlong rush to the troughs of 
the way-side piggeries, miscalled refreshment- 
rooms, and thus escape the dangerous embrace 
of the demon of dyspepsia, which hovers over 
them. 

Those, moreover, whose business compels 
them to lengthen inordinately the interval of 
time between breakfast and dinner, would be 
wise to substitute for the precipitate guzzling 
at a slushy bar of the conglomerate mess of 
oysters, pies, beer, and cocktails, which com- 
pose the daily lunch, half a dozen of plain 
chocolate drops. These will satisfy hunger 
and sustain the vigor without any risk of dis- 
ordering the stomach and unfitting it for its 
wholesome service at the coming family dinner. 








“PLAIN GIRLS.” 


B Apretecens in the Saturday Review express- 
es his solicitude for the ‘* Plain Girls” who 
are in a fair way to be defrauded of a woman’s 
dearest earthly hope—the hope of marriage. 
No doubt the tendency of modern society is to 
regard marriage as ‘‘the great end and justifi- 
cation of a woman’s life.” But certainly this 
tendency includes an increase of chances for the 
plain girls, and will naturally prompt them to 
cultivate such substantial habits and such agree- 
able manners as will make them attractive, de- 
spite of plainness, for married life. Beauty and 
accomplishments are very essential to heroines 
in novels—“ Jane Eyre” and that school of noy- 
elists to the contrary notwithstanding; but what 
we need and enjoy in fiction is not always iden- 
tical with what we need and enjoy in actual ex- 
istence. The truly ideal and the truly real are 
indeed finally one, but meanwhile they are not 
one, so that the same sort of heroine that charms 
our imaginative sentiments, and awakens to a 
semi-state of ecstasy our admiration and its at- 
tendant emotions, would have much less charm 
for our eyes, and still less for our hearts, if seen 
through the calmer atmosphere of common life. 

But, after all, have the plain girls as such 
any thing to fear? Happily for them, and yet 
more happily for the other sex, the instinct of 
marriage is not rigidly conditioned by the acci- 
dents of beauty and a high style of fascinations. 
Undoubtedly it would be if the imagination and 
its class of feelings had the control. But na- 
ture, with its kind foresight, has located this in- 
stinct elsewhere than in the imagination—has 
put it with all sensible people in the heart—and 
has determined. it to stay there, no matter how 
tastes and artificial usages may undertake to re- 
move it to other ground. Domestic sentiment 
—the craving of the soul after this companion- 
ship—the profound feeling that life is incom- 
plete in its absence—will always have much 


more to do with marriage than any mere im-, 


pression of graceful charms, Plain girls, then, 
are not necessarily at a disadvantage. The 
race of plain men is not yet extinct—probably 
never will be—and while this race lasts the 
plain girls may thank Heaven and take cour- 
age. Up to this date they have held their own 
‘*eo-ordinate sovereignty” pretty well, and, in 
some respects, have gained on their more ele- 
gant and witching rivals. The fact is, that 
‘Plain Girls” are commanding a premium in 
the market—a very bad figure this, but merely 
used to give pungency to the truth that your 
most fashionable women are not marrying in any 
thing like the same ratio as the ‘‘ Plain Girls.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Better to a Young Wousekeeper. 


Y DEAR CHARLOTTE,—I wish you a 
merry Christmas and a happy New- Year ; 
and, as I know how perplexed you are in be- 
ginning your household cares, I am going to 
give you some advice, which I hope may serve 
to fulfill my hearty good wishes. You must not 
laugh that an old bachelor presumes to advise 
a young housekeeper, An old bachelor is not 
necessarily a crusty and crotchety fogy. He is 
not necessarily impracticably wedded to his own 
fancies and theories. Far from it, my dear, and 
although I say it, some of the most childlike of 
men have been old bachelors. Was there ever 
a more kindly author, a more genial man, of 
fresher impulses and sweeter sympathies, than 
Washington Irving? Yet you remember that 
he was an old bachelor. He had an early at- 
tachment, you tell me, and did not choose ce- 
libacy. My dear Charlotte, he was but an ex- 
ample of thousands and thousands of men. 
The old bachelor, at whom the young lovers 
look so compassionately when they see him at 
Dickens’s readings, for instance, and whom they 
pity so deeply when the magical tone summons 
the images of love and happiness, knows more 
about it than they. He has-loved and lost, and 
the inarticulate music in his heart, if it came to 

words, would repeat those of the poet : 

***Tis better to have ‘oved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

Is it the Christmas season, I wonder, that 
makes me say so? However that may be, you 
will see that it is the very tenderness and con- 
stancy of feeling that so often makes a man a 
bachelor. Don’t ask me any questions, I pray 
you. But answer me one. Don’t you feel 
sure that if you had died before you wore or- 
ange-flowers Charles would always have re- 
mained unmarried? So you see your own best- 
beloved was a possible bachelor, and he would 
have been the same Charles, but infinitely soft- 
ened. Let that thought dispose you kindly to- 
ward the sad fraternity, dear Charlotte, for sad 
it is whatever we may say of our freedom. 
The young people joke with me at this happy 
season, and pity me for being old and beyond 
hope. Dear young people, I, too, was born in 
Arcady. I was once young, and it is nothing 
but hope, and youth, and faith, that have made 
me an old bachelor, 

Bless my heart! Iam an old bachelor, or I 
should not so garrulously glide away from my 
subject and purpose. I have undertaken to 
give you some advice as to your manners as 
you set out upon the matrimonial journey. 
Housekeeping is hard to you, and it seems as 
if the experience of all the elders promised you 
nothing but hardness for the rest of the jour- 
ney. Servants are so ignorant, and intracta- 
ble, and wearing, you say. And, really, you 
don’t know what it is coming to! And you 
are very sure, before he opens his lips, that an 
Old Bachelor is the very last person in the 
world who can be of any service to you! And 
it is all very well for men, who never go into 
the kitchen, to advise about its management! 
And, in fact, the kitchen department is a hor- 
rible discipline, and will so remain until the 
system of hired service is abolished, and hus- 
bands, wives, and children, do the work of their 
own households. 

Now, my dear Charlotte, I do not propose to 
write you a chapter of recipes, nor tell you how 
to get more pungent sauces and richer flavors 
out of your kitchen. That would be the sub- 
ject of M. Blot’s letters, should he become your 
correspondent. But is it not possible to find a 
way by which you can get more good temper, 
and greater alacrity, and a more kindly feeling 
out of the kitchen? and, every thing considered, 
is that not worth while? I know—nobody bet- 
ter—how good a good gravy is, for instance ; 
but do you know, Charlotte, I had rather pour 
indifferent gravy over my meat, with good hu- 
mor in Biddy’s heart and face, than a very 
lickersome sauce with peevishness? I live in 
quiet bachelor quarters, you know, with nobody 
but Peggy to wait upon me; but very much of 
my pleasure in my pleasant lodgings would be 
gone if I did not know that Peggy felt a kind 
interest in me, and an interest not wholly de- 
pendent upon her very moderate wages, 

My advice to you is short and simple. It is 
merely, oil the hinges. My Christmas gift to 
you, if you will only choose to have it, is a flask 
of oil—sweet, golden oil. This is the chrism 
which I would pour upon your household at this 
holy tide. And the good Pastor Brim shall 
ascend the pulpit and preach us a.short Christ- 
mas story. ‘The Pastor Bram is the head of 
one of the German charitable homes for poor 
children, and he says that one of his friends— 
we will call him Karl—was complaining to an- 
other—let us call him Hans—that nothing went 
well in his house ; that all was at sixes and sev- 
ens; and the sole reason was the misconduct of 
the servants. ‘They were cross, and wasteful, 
and vexatious in every way; in one word, there 
was Beelzebub to pay in his kitchen. Karl 
told his piteous tale, and when he had ended 
Hans replied that he had formerly had the 
same experience. Every thing went wretch- 


edly among his workmen, and he was reacy to 
surrender, when, one day, he said, I remem- 
bered the foolish fellow who tried to tread upon 
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the shadow of his own head, and I turned di- | 
rectly about. I became patient, and gentle, 
and courteous. When. the men did well I 
praised freely. When they did ill I kept my 
temper, and showed them how to do what I 
wanted. It was like sunshine after a long 
storm. Gradually we came to the best under- 
standing, and every thing goes smoothly—be- 
cause J am smooth. ‘So Hans said to me,” 
said Karl, ‘‘and from that time I have always 
kept a bottle of his oil on hand, and my ma- 
chinery now runs as well as his. 

I say to you, therefore, dear Charlotte, oil 
the hinges. Remember that the machinery will 
not run of itself, will not take care of itself. 
You have undertaken to be manager, and you 
must do a manager’s duties. That is what you 
young married women forget. There, for in- 
stance, is your little friend Jenny Wren. When 
she married Robin Redbreast she thought, be- 
cause she was to have plenty of money to spend, 
that she had nothing to do but to sit in a sumpt- 
uous drawing-room, wear superb silks, drive in 
a canary-paneled carriage, and go to endless 
dinners and balls. What was the result? Old 
Ned in the kitchen. And why? Because if 
her servants had been ants and flies she could 
not have treated them with more lofty and in- 
human disdain. She trod upon them as upon 
the carpets over which she stepped. To the 
serene, high mightiness of dear little ridiculous 
Jenny Wren they were conveniences, like a bell, 
ora clock, or a door-knob. And she made them 
feel that she so regarded them. Well, now, 
my dearest Charlotte, nobody likes to be con- 
sidered a door-knob, nor to be treated like a 
bell-pull. Charles may pay a human being 
fifty dollars a day to black his boots ; but if he 
makes the blacker feel that there is no relation 
whatever between him and Charles, except that 
of his service and payment with an absolute 
haughty unconsciousness of his existence upon 
the part of Charles, his feeling for your dear 
husband will not be what you would approve. 

First of all, remember that a man’s a man for 
a’ that. The most piercing cry in familiar lit- 
erature is that in Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs :” 

“Oh, it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Friend she had none.” 


And how often I think of it when I see the 
manner and hear the tone and perceive the 
principle of domestic management in the houses 
of you dear young married people. They are 
not pariahs, as you seem to suppose, the peo- 
ple whom we pay to help take care of our 
houses. They are human beings like the rest 
of us,.and to-morrow how many of them will 
be wearing silks and sitting in carriages! My 
rule when I was a newly-married man and a 
young blushing papa, said my late worthy 
friend the Reverend Doctor Blunt, was to treat 
all the servants in my kitchen as if they were 
the grand-parents of my unborn grand-chil- 
dren’s unborn husbands and wives. 


My dear Charlotte, you need not trouble - 


yourself to say that if you give an inch in your 
kitchen an ell will be taken, and that nothing 
ruins “such people” so surely as familiarity. 
Courtesy and kindness and human sympathy 
never ruined any body, and never harmed a 
soul. The kindest and gentlest people I have 
ever known were the firmest and the most re- 
spected. The employers who got the most work 
and the most willingly were those who felt, and 
jvho showed that they felt, a real interest in 
their workmen. Do you think that Scrooge 
was any less willingly served by Bob Cratchit 
after he saw Marley’s ghost than before? Yet 
Marley’s ghost was but a flask of oil—of the 
sweet golden oil of kindness and sympathy. 

The details, dear Charlotte, I leave to your 
own good sense. To be forever suspicious, 
fretful, severe; to suppose that your kitchen is 
an enemy’s camp and to behave accordingly, is 
merely to make the parlor the frontier of a hos- 
tile country. ‘It is also to teach your children 
that service is dishonorable. And if service in 
the kitchen then service every where. If you 
will take that view Charles is as much a servant 
as your Biddy. He is clerk in a great dry- 
goods house I know, and you need not toss your 
head. But he must observe hours, and obey 
rules, and submit to inspection, and do his duty 
faithfully or be discharged; and he is paid 
wages for his work. But would he rather have 
the Brothers Cheeryble or Pecksniff for his em- 
ployer? And now put it to yourself, dear Char- 
lotte, had you rather be a Mrs. Cheeryble or a 
Mrs. Pecksniff to your kitchen ? 

This is the season when it is pleasant to think 
of these things, for it is the festival of Him who 
was servant of all. If you are where you hear 
the Christmas bells ringing, you can easily fan- 
cy them singing the sweet old refrain, Peace on 
earth, good will, good will. You and I, Char- 
lotte, can begin to melt that music into our 
lives, by the way in which we treat every: body 

“around us—by our constant, daily, hourly man- 
ners upon the great highway. Ofcourse you will 
be very sweet to the high and mighty Mrs. Jenny 
Wren. But if you will be as thoughtful and pa- 
tient with your Mrs. Biddy, and if I am so with 
my Mrs. Peggy, why then, my dear girl, you and 
I will have a merry Christmas all the year round, 

You may show this to Charles with the com- 
pliments of the season from your devoted friend, 

: An OLp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW-YEAR’S reception dress, prepared by 
one of our most tasteful modistes, is of gros 

grain of the delicate shade known as pistache. 
The long, full-trained skirt is plain about the 
hips and front, but is gathered at the back in sev- 
eral rows of French gathers. ‘The front width is 
cut off at the knee and finished by a wide flounce 
set on in box pleats. Large velvet leaves, em- 
broidered with floss, and shaded from a dark 
green to the lightest shade, form a heading to 
the flounce. Similar leaves, alternating with 
others of gros grain, bound with white satin, are 
arranged around the skirt about ten inches from 
the edge. The long sash-ends are ornamented 
with three leaves, at the points of which are 
acorn pendants of green and white. There are 
two waists to this dress—a plain high corsage 
with flowing sleeves, and a low round waist with 
bertha of folds and short puffed sleeves. 


WHITE SATIN AND CHAMBERY. 


A very elaborate dress is of white satin gaze de 
Chambery. ‘The trained satin skirt has a flounce 
on the front width like the one just described. 
This flounce is of striped Chambery gauze. The 
heading of the tlounce is formed of bows of white 
marabout feathers tipped with green. Gauze 
leaves, with a solid white satin stripe in the 
centre of each, are bound with green satin, and 
arranged en tablier down the front and around 
the edge of the skirt. Over all this is a striped 
gauze tunic trimmed with white and green mar- 
abouts, and looped at the side by marabout bows. 
The low-necked corsage has three square tabs be- 
hind and before, and is fastened in front by but- 
tons of green and gilt. Short sleeves almost con- 
cealed by a bertha made of green satin folds and 
gilt braid. Marabout bow in front and on each 
shoulder. 

TOILETTE FOR A MATRON. 


An appropriate toilette for a married lady re- 
ceiving New-Year's calls has just been completed. 
It is of Lyons velvet, of a rich maroon color. 
The front widths of the skirt are left open, dis- 
closing a white satin under-skirt. ‘Two wide ruf- 
fles of point appliqué lace are sewn on the front 
width of the petticoat. A thick satin cord sur- 
rounds the velvet skirt. The corsage is round at 
the waist and short on the shoulder. A xevers 
or surplice collar leaves the throat bare. .The 
revers is faced with white satin, and edged with 
maroon-piping and appliqué lace. Chemisette 
of tulle, and under-sleeves puffed from wrist to 
arm-hole. Long flowing sleeves lined with white. 


DRESS FOR A YOUNGER LADY. 


A very appropriate and far more simple toi- 
lette for a young lady is of white French peplin, 
gracefully made and trimmed. It is gored in 
the Princesse style. The skirt measures two 
and a half yards from belt to edge of train. ‘The 
front width is cut entire and plain. A Spanish 
flounce, beginning at the front seams half a yard 
wide, becomes gradually narrower toward the 
back. ‘Three rows of blue satin pipings an inch 
thick are sewn above the flounce. A finger-length 
above these are three other rows, to which are 
added a netted fringe with blue crocheted pend- 
ants. High corsage and coat sleeves. Blue satin 
pipings arranged about the shoulders with a ber- 
tha of fringe. Similar trimming on the sleeves 
and sash. Large buttons of blue satin with a 
pearl rim. Point lace collar and under-sleeves. 
Jewelry of turquoise and pearl. 


BRIDAL DRESS. 


A bridal dress just finished is of heavy white 
Antwerp silk with high corsage, coat sleeves, and 
full train. At the edge of the skirt is a white 
satin rouleau of plaited piping. Bars of the rou- 
leau are placed horizontally down the front width 
from the throat to the hem. At each end of the 
bars are rosettes of point appliqué lace. Similar 
bars are sewn on the outer seam of the sleeve 
from arm-hole to wrist. A broad sash of satin, 
bordered with a rouleau and flounced at the 
pointed ends with wide lace, falls from the belt 
at the side and almost in front. This completes 
a simple and most effective trimming. ‘The veil 
is of tulle, very full and long. Wreath of frost- 
pe wax orange flowers, with long sprays at the 
side. 

The bridemaids’ dresses were of white silk, 
with over-skirts of tulle. Diagonal puffs were 
arranged about the upper skirt, and dotted with 
small flowers. Each lady wore a sash and 
flowers of different color. The first bridemaid 
wore a pink sash and coiffure of pink verbenas. 
Clusters of the same flower were on the puffs of 
the skirt; the second wore blue bells in her hair 
and blue sash ; third, yellow primroses and sash 
to match; fourth, pea-green sash with transpar- 
ent leaves for a head-dress. 


MARIGOLD BROCADE. 

A very rich silk of the new marigold shade, 
like cloth of gold, is brocaded in medallions with 
black. This 1s a robed dress, the medallions be- 
coming gradually smaller toward th<. waist, fall- 
ing in with the gored seams. But little trimming 
can be used with effect on brocades. Rows of 
narrow Chantilly lace with satin piping heading 
are on the cuffs, as epaulets, and about the neck. 
Buttons of black onyx set in Etruscan gold. 
Barbes of Chantilly with gilt tipped marabouts 
form the coiffure. 

‘Another elegant costume for a brunette is of 
capucine gros grain—capucine is a darker orange 
than marigold. Plain low corsage, round at the 
belt and square in the neck both front and back. 
Puffs of guipure fill out the square. Short Spanish 
sleeve of guipure, and fichu of the same tied 
loosely at the left side. ‘The front width is 
plain ; all the others are scallo and bound 
with black satin. ‘The scallop extends around 
the front seams up to the waist. Inside the scal- 
lop is an appliqué vine of black velvet leaves em- 





‘is untrimmed. Coat sleeves around which are 


BLUE HOLLAND SATIN. ' 


A pretty dress for a blonde has just becn made 
of Marie Louise blue Holland satin. ‘This beau- 
tiful goods has the lustre of satin, but is as soft 
and tlowing as the thinnest muslin. The waist 
is cut Pompadour and worn with a chemisette 
of illusion and white thread lace. Putied illusion 


| sleeves are worn under long, wing-like sleeves of 
| the material of the dress. ‘The trimming con- 


sists of a wide band of white satin with inserted 
points on either side, a white crocheted button 
at each point. Bayadere ceinture with blue satin 
rings studded with pearls and edged with lace. 
still another reception dress is of black silk with 
gilt brocaded stripe. Small bouquets of rose-buds 
on the black stripe. ‘lrimming of Maltese lace 
with black satin folds and gilt braid. 
VISITING SUITS. 

Two very rich carriage suits, made by one of 
our leading modistes, are in good taste through- 
out. ‘The first, of steel-colored corded silk, has 
a long skirt encircled by two bands of plush of 
the same shade. At the lower edge of the band 
are inserted points of the silk. ‘Lhe plain waist 


four bands of plush at wide intervals, the lowest 
forming the wrist trimming, the upper an epau- 
let. A plush Polonnaise is worn as wrapping. 
‘This is a long, loose sacque worn with a belt and 
sash. Wings simulating half sleeves are trimmed 
with inserted points of silk. ‘The sash is silk 
bound with plush and fringed at the ends. A 
wide fringe surrounds the olonnaise and forms 
epaulets on the sleeves. Fanchon bonnet of the 
silk bound with plush. 

Another more elaborate suit has two skirts. 
The material is maroon gros grain. The tong 
train is left perfectly plain. A trimming of ma- 
roon satin, cut in castellated points at both edges, 
surrounds the upper skirt. ‘Chis band is a quar- 
ter of a yard wide; in the centie is a black lace 
insertion, on which is a giltGrecian band. Acoins 
of maroon and gilt are pendent from the points. 
The upper skirt is looped in two places on each 
side by a rosette formed of satin leaves. A loose 
paletot, worn with this dress, is cut square at the 
edge in the back and front, and trimmed with 
satin points and acorns. Buttons of maroon with 
gilt bands. Open sleeves. ‘The whole garment 
is lined with white silk. 


SWAN’S-DOWN OPERA CLOAKS. 

Some Opera cloaks just imported are made of 
swan’s-down. ‘They are as warm as ermine, and 
hang more gracefully, as they have not the stiff 
skin of the animal beneath them, and are far 
more light and fleecy in appearance. ‘Tufts of 
the down are sewn on muslin so closely together 
that it has the appearance of a woven fabric. 
They are circular-shaped, and ornamented with 
insertions of the down dyed a Bismarck color, 
arranged in diamonds and in vines. Lining of 
cherry-colored silk, wadded and quilted. White 
silk cord, with camel’s-hair tassels. ‘The prices 
vary from $150 to $2v0. 

SKATING COSTUMES. 


Toilettes Russe, or fur-trimmed costumes in imi- 
tation of the Russians, are fashionable for skating- 
suits. A pretty one of Bismarck ottoman-reps 
has a plain skirt reaching to the ankle. A loose 
redingote, failing below the knee, is lapped diag- 
onally from throat tohem. Coat sleeves and belt 
with long sash. A two-inch border of mink fur, 
a lighter brown than the dress, surrounds the 
redingote and the edge of the skirt. Brown vel- 
vet toquet with band of fur. Brown cloth boots 
bordered with mink at the ankle, and gloves of 
undressed kid with fur wristlets, 

Another fur-trimmed suit is of maroon velours. 
A high, round corsage and gored skirt just escap- 
ing the ground. Plain waist. Tight sleeves and 
skirt bordered by a wide band of seal-skin, dyed 
maroon. ‘There is a belt of seal-skin, to which is 
attached a mouchoir bag of the same material. 
A jaunty, short basque of the fur is sutticiently 
tight-fitting to display the figure. Seal-skin to- 
quet with a short, ostrich tuft on the side and 
brown lace veil merely covering the face. Black 
boots with seal-skin gaiters reaching to the knee. 
No crinoline. Gloves with back and gauntlet of 
seal, 

Very gay colors in contrast with dark shades 
are chosen for skating-dresses. Gray with scar- 
let or blue is popular. Bright plaid poplins with 
plush jackets are pretty, but should be worn only 
by experienced skaters, who are not liable to ac- 
cidents, as they are easily soiled. Cloth is the 
most fashionable material for these suits. Em- 
broidery is sometimes used for trimming them, 
but is not so appropriate as fur or bands of 
plain velvet or plush. Heavy corded fringes are 
also. used. Blue and green cloths are handsome- 
ly and inexpensively trimmed with bands of gray 
plush imitating chinchilla fur. Hats of the plush 
with aigrette of feathers. 





PERSONAL. 


Dovstiess our lady-readers will thank us for a ** per- 
sonal” of Mrs. Disrazt, wife of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In dedicating to her one of his later 
works he speaks of her as the “severest of critics and 
the best of wives.” When the Chancellor was young 
he was a dandy, and went much with D’Orsay and the 
ruling dandies of the day. The paternal Disrag.i 
kept him on short commons, which was a bore, so he 
went in for a rich wife. The lady whom he married 
was the widow of a ber of Parli She was 
rich, but her weakh was so secured to herself that it 
was difficult to make it available for benefiting him; 
but extreme economy did much, and the legacy of 
£40,000 by an opulent Jewess enabled him to pay off 
all mortgages and stand clear. ‘The splendid London 
residence, Grosvenor Gate, he loses at his wife’s de- 
cease, but he retains his country seat, and even should 
he lose his officia: income of £5000 a year he will be 








kindly received at Edinburgh, and this was stronger 
than her apprehension of the dangers of the journey. 
It is an interesting fact that at the worst moment of 
his fortunes DisRaexi would never listen to the ide. 
of insuring her life. This step was ofien pressed 0) 
him by his advisers, but he detested the notion, . 
became angry when it was mentioned. 

—Dana, the poet, now in his eighty-first year, is a 

regular attendant at the Church ofthe Advent, Bos- 
ton (Rev. Dr. Bo.ies’s) where the Communion Service 
is held every Sunday. The venerable poet is not able 
to sit through the whole service, and therefore usual- 
ly comes in at sermon-time, and remains until after 
the Communion Office. 
—The managing editor of the London Times, Mr. 
Deane, the President of the Pacitic Mail Steamship 
Company, Mr. ALLan M‘Lanr, and the President of 
the United States each receive a salary of $25,000 a 
year; but the latter has his house-rent, coal, gas, and 
gardener free, while most of his servants, though pur- 
porting to be and receiving salaries as clerks in some 
of the Departments, are appointed with the under- 
standing that they are to do menial duty at the White 
House. That is the way in which it is managed. 

—Some gentleman with a taste for figures and edi- 
tors has ferreted out the incomes of a few New York 
newspaper men, and ciphers them up as follows: Hor- 
ace Greeley, $87,000; Henry J. Raymond, $45,000; 
Erastus Brooks, $26,000; William C. Bryant, $81,000; 
Charles Nordhoff, $6100; Thurlow Weed, $62,000; 
Robert Bonner, $200,000; Frank Leslie, $91,000 ; John 
R. Young, $23,700; William Swinton, $18,000° Moses 
Beach, $71,000; William C. Prime, $32,006, James 
Gordon Bennett, $292,000: James Gordon Bennett, 
Jun., $7500; John D. Stockton, $18,000: G. W. Smal- 
ley, $8000; Theodore Tilton, $11,000; Kane O'Donnell, 
$9400: James M‘Connell, $6400; Benjamin Wood, 
$186,000: F. J. Ottarson, $19,000; Frank Bellew, $2800 ; 
Charles G. Halpine, $61,000; Manton Marble, $10,000; 
Charles A. Dana, $72,000. 

—Bishop Qurntarp, of Tennessee, proposes to re- 
main abroad during the winter for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds in aid of the University of the South, of 
which he is the official head. He is understood to 
have met with considerable success thus far, and 
seems to take admirably with Mr. Bull On the oc- 
casion of the distribution of prizes to the successful 
students in the Oxford Diocesan Training College for 
Schoolmasters, the Bishop of Oxford presiding, he 
preached the sermon, a copy of which was asked for 
publication. 

—The following is the pleasantest romance in little 
which we can present to our fair readers this week: 
The Archduke Henry, of Austria, will shortly marry 
a young actress, of Gratz, named CLara HorrMann, 
whose father is a poor locksmith. Their courtship 
was a highly romantic affair. Miss Horrmann did 
not encourage the Archduke at first, until he became 
desperate, and told her he would blow out his brains 
if she would not consent to marry him. ‘ Marry you!” 
she exclaimed, wenderingly. ‘‘ Your Imperial High- 
ness mocks me! How can an Archduke marry a poor 
girl like me?” The enamored Archduke thereupon 
rushed frantically from the room; but he returned 
half an hour afterward with two footmen, who carried 
two large portraits in magnificent frames. After they 
had deposited them in the room of the amazed actress 
the Archduke said to her, in the most solemn tone, 
‘Dear Ciara, these are the portraits of my august pa- 
rents. I swear by their memory, and by all that is sa- 
cred to me, that I honestly intend to make you my 
wife! Will you consent to give me your hand?” 
She consented joyfully. The Emperor has conferred 
the title of Countess or Borzen on her. 

—The late Tuomas Garner, of this city, amassed a 
large fortune as a merchant and manufacturer. He 
was the owner of large manufactories at Cohoes, near 
Albany. After certain large bequests to his family he 
gave $100,000 to charitable institutions: $10,000 to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, $10,000 to the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, $5000 to St. Luke's Home for Indigent Chris- 
tian Females, $5000 to Episcopal Widows and Orphans, 
$5000 to St. Ann’s Church for Deaf Mutes, $2000 to the 
House of Mercy, $2000 to St. Barnabas House, etc., 
etc., etc. 

* Aperrna Pattt gives charming little dinner-par- 
ties (presided over, of course, by Parti, pére). Not 
long since she exploited one of those pleasant affairs, 
and had among her guests Mustapha Pasha, Prince 
Poniatawski, Baron de Thal, wife, and daughter. 
Dinner was followed by an evening party, at which 
assisted Dr. Sims, the surgeon, Marquis de Caux, 
Signor Gardoni, Signor Tagliafico, wife, ete. Parti 
is going up north, to Russia, to sing in Ricci’s new 
Opera—the Russian Government paying handsomely 
all the traveling expenses. 

—Miss Oxtve Logan has accepted engagements from 
Associations in Chicago, Cincinnati, and a few other 
large towns in the West, to tell them what she thinks 
and knows about Paris, under the title of ‘‘ The City 
of Luxury.” Miss L. is clever, spicy, and quite frank 
in her way of stating things. 

—The remains of Dr. Levi Sttiiman Ives and his 
wife Reseooa (who was a sister of the late Bishop 
Howart), were removed a few days since from the 
vaults of the Cathedral to the burial-ground of the 
Protectory in Westchester. The Protectory is a large 
institution, originated and successfully carried to com- 
pletion by Dr. Ives for the protection, education, etc., . 
of orphan and homeless boys, about four hundred of 
whom are now enjoying its privileges. 

—Victor EMANvEL is not at all the cheery monarch 
he used to be. Latterly he has shut himself up in his 
palace, looked himself thoroughly over, and seriously 
entertained the notion of retiring altogether from the 
Italian muddle. He sent 50,000 livres to the families 
of the wounded Garibaldians; but that wouldn’t go 
far toward paying for his treachery to the crimson- 
shirted old patriot. 

—Miss Liry Maxwett is the first woman ever al- 
lowed to vote in England for Member of Parliament, 
and sbe voted for Mr. Jacos Bricut. Her name had 
somehow been put on the register by mistake, prob- 
ably for a man’s, and the clerk had no choice but to 
accept her vote. It will gratify Mrs. Capy Stanton 
and Miss AnTuony to know that Mr. Brieurt noticed 
this anomalous accession to the strength of his ad- 
herents with special satisfaction. The voteress was 
cheered as she left the poll. 

—The Prrxce or Wates is very well off; has a sal- 
ary of $500,000 and a house, from the government, and 
a large fortune besides from the revenue of-Cornwall ; 
but he is gay and spends it all. Like a spring lamb, 
he ‘‘gambols on the green” and makes nothing of 
losing a few thousands. Not so the “ Royal Atrren,” 
as he is called—the sailor prince. He is the pet of the 
nation, and has talent. His ship was in a gale the oth- 
er day. He was on deck and worked her himeelf, and 
did it splendidly. This fact has increased his popu- 
larity wonderfully. He is a great favorite with all who 
are about his person. He treats all dependents with 
great kindness, ‘and in that imitates hie father It is 





entitled to the retiring pension of £2000. The affec- 
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tion between this singular man and his wife has been | 
unaffected. The dangerous illness by which she was | 
attacked was contracted by her desire to see him | 





the common faith that he will be king, and he rever 
forgets apace. If he was in the place of his brother 
he would make all London rejoice at the sight of his 


| face when they wanted to see-bim, 
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Reticute Mcrr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII , Figs. 27 and 28. 





Corset-Cover. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 51-54. i 
Corset-CovER ON CorsET. 


Music-HoLper. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Fig. 70. 
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Lapres’ OVERSHOE. 


ror pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 24-26. 
Lamp Mar. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 57. 











Graciosa Hoop. Aras Hoop. PrincessE Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 33. For pattern see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 11 and 12. For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 32. 
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Muff and Reticule. 
See illgstration, page 164. 

Tuis convenient article is easily made, and will be 
found very useful. The reticule is made of Angora 
cloth, lined with silk, and furnished with a handle of 
the same and asteel clasp. Cut from the cloth, from 
Fig. 27 one piece, and from Fig. 28 two pieces. To 
one end of Fig. 27 sew both ends of the lining, to 
which wadding has previously been basted, and which 
reaches to X on Fig. 27; this must be of the same 
width as the lining, and be run from 55 to X on half 
the outside; this silk forms the lining of the muff. 
Join the muff, Fig. 28, from * to X with the muff lin- 
ing, and from X to @ with the outside of the reticule, 

27. Line the reticule with siik, put on the han- 
die, and finish with clasp. 






Corset-Cover. 
See illustration, page 164. 

Tuts cover, of which we give the pattern, is an ex- 
cellent protection for corsets, which lose their shape 
by being often washed. The original is of linen, 
trimmed round the neck with tatting lace, the corset 
being trimmed in a similar manner. A narrow band 
is run through both edges. The cover is fastened in 
the back with buttons and cord loops. The front is 
laced with the corset. Cut from Figs. 51 to 54 each 
two pieces, allowing fur the seam; in Figs. 51 and 54 
allow besides an inch for the hem back and front. 
This hem being made, and the eyelets worked in the 
back and front as seen in the illustration, stitch the 
parts together, making the figures on the pattern cor- 
respond, and hem the top and bottom. The illustra- 
tions show the cover separate, and fitted on the corset. 


Music-Holder. 
See illustration, page 164. 

Tuts music-holder consists of two pasteboard rings, 
two inches in width and ten inches in length, covered 
with black velvet and lined with black silk. The out- 
side is ornamented with card-board, on which gold 
and pearl beads are sewed, in the manner shown in 
the illustration. A strong silk cord passed through 
the rings serves as a handle. 


Egg Basket. 
See illustration, page 164. 

Tuts pretty egg basket can also be used for fruit, 
salads, etc. It is netted of cord on wooden needles, 
and fastened at the top and bottom to iron hoops, 
twelve inches in diameter. For the basket cast on 36 
stitches, and net 22 rounds; draw the foundation 
stitches together and fasten them; then sew the net 
to the iron hoops by means of holes bored therein for 
the purpose. The handle consists of a three-strand 
braid of cord. 


Lamp Mat. 
See illustration, page 164. 

Tuts lamp mat, which consists of two rows of leaves, 
is made to cling round the bottom of the lamp by 
means of an elastic band. For its preparation, first 
cut a circular piece of pasteboard five and a halfinches 
in diameter, and two pieces of enameled cloth of the 
same size. Then cut out of pasteboard, gray, and 
white cloth each ten leaves from Fig. 57, and ten 
somewhat smaller pieces, reaching only to the straight 
line on the same figure. Trim the gray leaves with 
gold cord, as seen in the illustration, and herring-bone 
stitch in green silk, and the smaller white leaves with 
gold cord and a figure of black velvet set on with gold 
beads and green silk. Set the smaller leaves tegether 
in pairs, with the pasteboard leaf between, button- 
holing the edges with green silk; then put the large 
leaves together in the same manner, button-holing 
the edges with white silk, and setting on one crystal 
and one gold bead with every stitch. Lastly, sew the 
leaves to the circular piece of pasteboard, which is 
then covered on both sides with the enameled cloth. 
A green silk elastic cord, fastened with a cross-stitch 
of green silk under the point ofeach of the large leaves, 
and finished at the end with two small tassels, holds 
the mat fast round the stem of the lamp. 


Ladies’ Overshoe. 
See illustration, page 164. 

Tis overshoe, which is designed to be worn over 
the gaiter, is of black cloth, with a scarlet top. The 
top part is stitched along the outside edge with black 
silk in small diamonds; the lower corners are orna- 
mented with black silk tassels. Jet buttens and but- 
ton-holes to correspond are used for fastening. For 
this gaiter, cut out of black cloth, and gray linen for 
lining, two pieces each from Fig. 24; and out of red 
cloth and gray linen one piece each from Fig. 25. The 
top part is cut according to Fig. 26. Double the pat- 
tern, and cut in one piece. The cloth must be bias. 
Join the halves of the gaiter at the middle of the back 
by lapping the cloth about a quarter of an inch, and 
stitching the two thicknesses together. All around 
the gaiter, excepting on the upper part, the edges of 
the lining and outside must be turned in, and sewed 
together over and over. After making the button- 
holes in the part that laps over, as shown in the illus- 
tration, this overlapping part must be stitched to the 
left side of the gaiter. The numbers on the pattern 
must correspond to each other. Bind the lower part, 
and the scallops by the side of the button-holes, with 
red worsted braid. The buttons must be sewed on 
to correspond to the button-holes. The lining and 
outside edges of the top part are sewed together over 
hand. Then stitch the top part, as shown in the illus- 
tration; join tu the gaiter by turning in the upper 
edges of both the gaiter and the top part, and over- 
hand them all together. Finally, fasten the tassels, 
which are about two inches long, to the gaiter; sewa 
strap of leather from *, and join it so that the fig- 
ures on the pattern will correspond to each other. 








CHILDRENS CORNER. 
aoa epee icieiaccac 
MORE ABOUT THE BLACK-AND-WHITE 
KITTEN. 

‘“‘T Lixep my black-and-white kitten better than any 
of my other kittens,” said Aunt Mary. 

“Why?” asked Alice. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Annt Mary, “ unless 
because she seemed to like me better than any of the 
others did. She was the only playmate I had for a 
whole winter.” 

‘How did she play with you, Auntie ?” 

““Oh! she would watch to see if I was coming along, 
and spring suddenly out from under a table or a chair, 
where she had been hiding, and caper along by me, 
and coax me to play with her. Sometimes I would 
take a long string, and tie a spool on the end of it, 
and draw it along, and she would dance afier it in the 
highest zlee. Sometimes I would give her the spool 
to play with by herself. She would roJl it around with 








her paw a while, and then sit down and watch it. In 
a moment she would pretend that it moved, and would 
pounce upon it as if it were a mouse. But I used to 
have the funniest time with her at night.” 

“*What would she du?” asked Alice. 

“T will tell you. One night—one cold winter night 
—I went to my room, and began to undress myself so 
as to go to bed. Presently I heard a sound, ‘ Purr-rr 
—purr-rr\’ ‘Kitty is here somewhere,’ I said to my- 
self; ‘I must look around and find her.’ So I looked 
in all the corners, and under the table, and under the 
bed, but no Kitty could I tind. Still I could hear her 
gently purring. . Pretty soon I saw the bed-clothes, 
almost down to the foot of the bed, moving a very 
little up and down. ‘There she is,’ said I to myself. 
So I turned the bed-clothes down; and, sure enough, 
there she was, all curled up in the bed. Poor Kitty! 
She did look so warm and so nice that I wanted to let 
her stay all night. But grandmamma said it was not 
a good plan. So I tried to coax her out to her own 
bed in the shed. But she did not want to stir. She 
knew it was a very cold night, and she thought my 
bed was warmer than hers. But I took her up in my 
arms, and carried her out to her basket bed, and cov- 
ered her up warm, and left her there.” 

‘Did she get into your bed again, Auntie?” 

** Yes, she did, several times. I used to look care- 
fally every night to see that she was not in the bed. 
But one night she hid under the bed; and after I had 
got almost asleep she jumped softly upon the bed, and 
wanted to curl up beside me. I would not let her get 
into the bed; so she lay down over my feet on the 
outside, and a very nice warm blanket she was that 
cold night. She staid there all night, and the last 
thing I heard before I went to sleep was Kitty pur- 
ring, purring.” 

‘* What a funny blanket !” said Alice. 





MRS. JUDITH. 


Should you ask me whence I stole this, 
Whence I stole this Christmas Carol, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the song of Scrooge and Marley, 
From the book of the Great Master. 
Should you ask me why I stole it, 
Why I stole Boz’s Christmas Carol, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
That this song of Scrooge and Marley 
Is a song for all the people; 
And its notes throughout the ages, 
May be set by lowly singers, 
Such as I am, to their verses. 
And the Thought of the Great Master 
Shall be to them (still the verses 
As that candy loved of childhood, 
Sweet and brown, the short-stick toffy, 
By whose help you've often bolted 
Boneset or the nauseous hoarhound. 
UNT DEB was dead, to begin with. There 
could be no doubt whatever about that. An 
undertaker, six carriages, a clergyman, a funeral 
sermon, and a tombstone are witnesses enough, 
I should hope; and if there could be any doubt, 
her niece, Mrs. Judith, was at the funeral: which 
settles it! - 

As for Snappe, he was asleep. 

Mrs. Judith knew that he was asleep? Of 
course she did! How could it be otherwise? 
They had been married for—I don’t know how 
many years, and Mrs. Judith was the sole judge 
and the sole law of whatever was done in that 
house. She had said to him, an hour before, 
that having taken his bow] of sage, he had bet- 
ter go to sleep. And I should like to have seen 
him keep awake after that! 

Oh! but she was a straight-laced, prim-visaged, 
starched, and sour American matron; a model 
of frozen housewifery ; an angry and unmerciful 
virtue; a perambulating straight line, reducing 
every thing to her own likeness; with never a 
curve or a fancy about her, as hard and unyield- 
ing as a blackboard. In fact very like a black- 
board with a few precepts done on it in chalk, 
which should have been done, while the rest 
should not have been left undone. Argument 
and persuasion had little influence upon her. No 
truth could rouse, no inconsistency startle her 
out of her groove. She was a straight line, and 
a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points; and what more would you have ina 
world of business, in which there is dinner to get 
and your soul to save? Mercy and tenderness 
never knew where to have her; and for fun, she 
was proof. 

Nobody ever danced about in her house. No- 
body drew her curtains or took up her books 
twice. No child ever crept up in her lap. There 
was no glee, and no mystery, and no whispering 
at Christmas. Nobody ever came to her with a 
secret. Her husband and children sat silent and 
deprecating before her, and slunk away from her 
as soon as possible; and for sinners, not one 
dared appear in her presence. I mean special 
sinners, who had been found out. Mrs. Judith 
herself admitted, in a general prayer-book way, 
that we are a// miserable sinners on Sunday 
mornings. <A hard, driving, joyless, rayless lit- 
tle woman was Judith Snappe. 

On Christmas-eve Mrs. Judith sat in the base- 
ment-of her house. She usually sat there to keep 
an eye on Bridget, who passed her days in shov- 
eling coal into the pinched, low-spirited range, 
if you were to believe Mrs. Judith. But in that 
case Bridget’s days must have been few and evil ; 
for the temperature within was not a whit better 
than the biting cold without. Worse, rather—a 
subtle, crawling cold that had kept Bridget all 
day in a shiver, and did not sweeten Mrs. Ju- 
dith’s temper; and that was a pity, seeing that 
her temper was but curdled at the best of times. 

There was no fire in the parlor, for Mrs. Ju- 
dith, being a slave to her family already, was 
determined not to add one link to her chain by 
allowing it; and the wretched spark in the din- 
ing-room had gone out, in utter indignation at 
having its drafts turned off whenever it attempt- 
ed to kindle into an honest fire. Mr. Snappe 
and the children had gone out too—to bed— 
partly to get away from the cold, and very much 
to get away from Mrs. Judith, which was an ex- 
cellent move on their part. For what with Brid- 
get, who had asked for a half-holiday of her, who 
never had a holiday; and what with the children, 
who had teased for a tree, as if it was not enough 
to clean up mud and snow, but she must sweep 
pine chips after them;. and what with Mr. Snappe, 
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who had hinted. that it was well to observe days 
of rejoicing in an anxious world like this, mean- 
ing thereby that she should cook an extra dinner 
and wash the dishes afterward; and what with 
the charitable committee who had asked her to 
roast a chicken for the Working-Women’s din- 
ner, as if she were not a working-woman, with 
nobody to give her roast chickens; and what 
with her reflections on people who gave money 
that might have been given to the missionaries 
for toys and Christmas dinners, Mrs. Judith was 
stepping about in a quiet, curdled away, peculiar 
to her, that would have set your teeth on edge if 
you could have seen her. 

It was very odd then that, from thinking of all 
these ‘‘ whats,” she should suddenly think that 
she saw—Aunt Deb. : 

Aunt Deb was dead; could be proved to be 
dead, as I said before, by numbers of respectable 
witnesses. And yet for a moment Mrs. Judith 
could have sworn that she saw Aunt Deb stand- 
ing by the pining fire so close that she could have 
touched her. 

Only for a moment; but it gave Mrs. Judith 
such a start that she bundled up her sewing in 
a hurry, drew the bolts nervously, and marched 
up stairs a full half hour before her time, not 
without a dreadful suspicion that a halting foot 
kept time with hers behind her on the stairs, 
which made her slip in at the chamber door, and 
fasten it in a tremble. This done she felt her- 
self reassured, and looking at the sleeping Snappe 
and the familiar furniture of her bedroom, would 
have sneered at herself. But—it might be the 
wind, or echoes, or the creaking of boards, or of 
shutters (doubtless it was), but the steps, one 
light, and the other slow and loud, with a push- 
ing and dragging sound, as of a heavy weight— 
she heard them! halting on the stairs, coming 
along the hall, coming to her door. 

Mrs. Judith fell on a chair, and tried to pray. 
They came in. The door was fast, and the bolt 
securely in its staples. But they came in! 

The words died on Mrs. Judith’s tongue, and 
she sat dumb with terror looking at—there could 
be no doubt about it—Aunt Deb. Mrs. Judith 
knew the figure as well as she knew herself. 
‘The same, even to the wide cap-strings and the 
close black gown, with the remarkable addition 
of something that looked like a distorted and 
grinning idol fastened to her left ankle, which she 
dragged laboriously after her. 

Mrs. Judith stared at this apparition with the 
faint hope that we have in nightmares, that it 
might be a dream; and the apparition, who had 
been a cozy and pragmatical person in her life, 
stared in return with a look of pain and wild in- 
quiry. As she looked a strange idea beset Mrs. 
Judith, and sent the scared blood tingling back 
to her fingers’ ends. Aunt Deb had been a lead- 
ing church-member! But did angels limp about 
with idols tied to their ankles? Amazement got 
the better of fright. 

“‘Ts it possible?” she commenced; but the 
question was too uncivil, and she stopped. 

** Even so,” returned the Apparition, answer- 
ing her unspoken thought. ‘‘ For these things I 
labored, and these things are my reward.” 

Mrs. Judith looked at the idol more carefully 
than her terror had suffered her at first to do, 
and saw that it was made up of trunks, mirrors, 
preserve-jars, pudding dishes, brooms, thimbles, 
and certain gowns and carpets that Mrs. Judith 
remembered perfectly in Aunt Deb’s house-keep- 
ing; and, oddly enough, she thrilled with a deep- 
ening terror because these articles were so ta- 
miliar. 

‘*Of these things,” pursued the Phantom, in 
a hollow voice, ‘“‘I made for myself an idol. 
With these things I was so busy that I had not 
time to teach and comfort my children. Lest 
these should come to harm I drove them into 
the street to take their chances there. With 
penances for sins against my idol, and with rules 
about it too heavy to be borne, I darkened their 
young lives. With these things I was too busy 
to listen to the prayer for help from other wo- 
men. Because of these things I despised the 
afflicted who had them not.” 

“*And yet you were an exemplary woman,” 
urged Mrs. Judith. 

‘‘Exemplary! yes!” replied the Phantom. ‘‘I 
made my idol in the name of duty, and wor- 
shiped it in the name of religion; and though 
where I was blind now I see—as it hindered me 
then it hinders me now.” 

‘*But why do you say these things to me?” 
asked Mrs. Judith, uneasily. ‘‘Can I do more 
than discharge the duties of a wife and mother ?” 

‘Oh, fool!” returned the Phantom, groaning. 
‘* As if tenderness were not the duty of a wife. 
As if patience and love were not the duties of a 
mother. As if forgiveness, charity, smiles, and 
kind words were not the duties of a woman !” 

Mrs. Judith listened unmoved. In fact, she 
was growing more and more composed. She 
was a determined woman, who disbelieved in 
ghosts on principle, and the natural stubbornness 
of her temper was beginning to assert itself. Be- 
sides, in Mrs. Judith’s eyes, a ghost who preached 
a cheerful and light-hearted gospel savored less 
of the truth than of Dickens, in whose pages Mrs. 
Judith fancied that she had somehow tangled 
herself by some mysterious nightmare process, 
which she was unable to shake off. 

The Spectre eyed her with its sad and chilling 
glance, and, answering her thoughts, 

“For what do you take me, then?” it asked. 

‘*For a bit of Scrooge and Marley, and an 
impudent piece of mince-pie,” she answered, 
boldly. ‘*One from the grave would not have 
preached the petty vanities of this life.” 

The Apparition raised its hands and eyes to 
heaven, and as it did so the clock struck twelve. 

It had always a clear-toned bell, this tall, old 
clock, that had struck the hours for Judith’s fa- 
ther, and grandfather, and great-grandfather be- 
fore that. But wheiher it was the silence of the 
night or Mrs. Judith’s excited fancy, each note 





rang out with such a sharp meaning that she be- 
gan to quiver with a new apprehension. 

The Ghost, that had never once removed its 
unwinking stare from Mrs. Judith, turned at the 
sound, and uttering the mysterious monosyllable 
“*One!” fixed its eyes on the clock. At once 
its face glowed, first with a small point of bright- 
ness that widened finally into a broad, quivering 
circle of light; and the hands began to revolve 
— backward! faster and faster, as the Ghost 
watched and seemed to urge them (though no 
sound issued from its lips), till Mrs. Judith only 
saw them as swift-darting points of light, while 
the hours rang a continuous chime in her ears, 
and at intervals the waiting Spectre continued 
its mysterious counting. 

Meantime a change had fallen upon Mrs. Ju- 
dith herself. She was growing lighter of heart 
and clearer of brain. ‘lhere was a new impulse 
in her blood. She was full of glee. She would 
have liked to giggle. She had feelings in the 
legs and toes that were temptations to skip and 
jump. Old songs, old stories, forgotten lessons, 
and long-past pleasures, came back freshly in her 
mind. ‘The bleak, shivering bedroom vanished. 
She was in the very centre of the light! «In a low- 
raftered kitchen, with a fire-place built in the days 
when fires were understood, with a back-log like 
a tree. The room was full of a generous warmth, 
and of the spicy odors of the forest. There were 
wreaths on the rough walls, and boughs over the 
low doors. A group of people sat at one end of 
the hearth, and a child, a slender little girl, was 
turning out a lumpy, misshapen stocking at the 
other. 

Mrs. Judith’s eyes sparkled. The people 
laughed, but she never listened. She was intent 
on the little one with the stocking; and if you 
could have seen how she entered into the child’s 
emotions you would have said that respectable 
woman was beside herself. When the child 
cried ‘‘Oh!” Mrs. Judith cried ‘‘Oh!” also. 
When a great orange rolled out unexpectedly, 
Mrs. Judith giggled. When from the very bot- 
tom of the stocking she drew out something 
wrapped in brown paper, and every body began 
to guess about it, Mrs. Judith was as eager with 
her guess as the rest. When the wrapper was 
being untied, Mrs. Judith’s heart beat so fast 
that she caught her breath! And when it was 
off at last and there came out a doll, Mrs. Ju- 
dith clapped her hands and fairly shouted. 

‘You remember and are pleased with suck 
trifles ?” asked the Ghost. 

‘Remember it! Can I ever forget it? or the 
scent of the pine? or the great roaring fire? or 
that my mother sat up half the night to dress 
the doll in season for Santa Claus? I wish I 
knew any thing now that could make my heart 
beat with such delicious awe and wonder. Why, 
the very name of Christmas is a charm. Only to 
have had such happiness once makes this dark 
world better and lighter!” cried Mrs. Judith, in 
a glow, and her eyes wet and shining. 

‘The Ghost turned and looked hard and mean- 
ingly at her, and, before she could recover from 
the confusion which its glance for some reason 
occasioned her, the child, the fire, and the kitch- 
en blurred, blended, and rolled away like smoke, 
from a little room, where sat a young woman 
with a baby. It was the child grown to woman- 
hood and married; and Mrs. Judith was even 
more interested and excited than she had been 
in the little girl and her stocking. While the 
young wife waited for her husband, Mrs. Judith 
watched as anxiously as she. When she heard 
his step, Mrs. Judith brightened. When he came 
in shivering and stamping, and presenting a won- 
derful likeness to Snappe, Mrs." Judith hovered 
about him as busy and officious as the young 
wife herself. For baby’s tricks and wise re- 
marks Mrs. Judith had them every one on her 
tongue’s end; and when he went to a certain cor- 
ner she was in such an agitation; and when he 
made three wishes, as his wife bade him, she 
actually turned pale; and when he said ‘* dress- 
ing-gown” at the last, and the little wife proudly 
pulled away the curtain from the corner, and he 
stood admiring before it, Mrs. Judith’s heart 
quite overflowed, and I really believe that she 
laughed and cried together. 

Somewhere a clock struck twelve, and a chill 
fellon Mrs. Judith. It was broad day, so it must 
have been high noon ; and it was Christmas-day. 
You need only to look at the people in the streets 
to know that; but you could never have guessed 
it from the house. ‘There was a low-spirited fire 
in the basement, over which presided Bridget, 
wrathful and sulky, while her mistress went 
about with an icy grimness that she kept on 
purpose for holidays, as days that brought her 
extra work. ‘There was a glimmeiing of fire in 
the dining-room, and Snappe had attempted 
blindman’s-buff with the children; but Mrs. Ju- 
dith, in alarm for her carpets, had seated them 
all primly on chairs, where, when they were not 
yawning, they quarreled in under-tones with each 
other. ‘The parlor was shut up, gathering black- 
ness and darkness; the bedrooms would have 
frozen out a ghost; and Mr. Snappe was stroll- 
ing through the streets, his hands in his pockets, 
looking gloomily through the windows at the 
wreaths, the bright fires, and the smiling mo- 
thers and children, and wishing that every thing 
pleasant did not cost his wife so much trouble. 

Mrs. Judith, her heart still beating fast and 
her eyes still moistened, sighed and shivered. 
‘There was a hopelgss dreariness about this dark, 
sulky, stifling house that made even the streets 
and the cold outside seem more like home. 

For some moments Mrs. Judith had been 
aware of a darkness that sprang like light from 
the clock. It spread, and deepened, and settled 


down about her. It thickened around her like a 


fog, till she saw the spectre dimly, as a shadow 
or mist, and heard the:hours chime, as thetclock- 
hands whirled: forward, like muffled bells at a 
distance. 

' «What is this?” she asked in a fright. 
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“That which is to come,” returned the spec- 
tre, solemnly. 

‘* But I see nothing,” she cried, straining her 
eyes into the darkness. 

A laugh sounded close in her ears. She had 
not heard him laugh like that in years, but it 
was Mr. Snappe’s laugh. He was smoking a 
cigar, in an abandoned manner, with his reckless 
feet on a chair, in the shut-up parlor. Shut up 
no longer. ‘The curtains were drawn. Mrs. 
Judith never permitted that, for the sun faded 
the carpets, and you were apt to rumple the cur- 
tains. There were flowers in the window. Mrs. 
Judith never permitted them, for they brought 
more work for her. There was a fire in the 
grate—a glorious fire, heaped high and glowing 
down to the core. Mr. Snappe’s eldest daugh- 
ter and his sons sat at a table tying Christmas 
wreaths. Least of all would Mrs. Judith have 
peimitted that. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Snappe again. 
‘¢Not much like the old Christmas, eh, Meg ?” 

It was a jolly laugh, and it was echoed by a 
whole chorus of laughs on the steps and a pull at 
the bell that should have snapped the wires, and 
that was followed by stamping and talking—every 
body all together—anda subdued rustling and flut- 
tering of skirts, as of doves taking flight up stairs, 
and an appetizing smell that was turkey, if it was 
any thing, when the dining-room was left open. 
And Meg was wanted in fifty places all at once, 
and was ready wherever she was wanted, and 
was the admiration of the guests and the delight 
of her father. And only one thing was un- 
thought of—-Mrs. Judith, the mother of the 
house, the mistress of the mansion. 

She listened keenly, but in all their talk there 
was no mention of her, and the very merriment 
of her husband and children, the guests, the fires, 
and the feasting were, as she could not but ac- 
knowledge to herself, so many proofs of her ab- 
sence. 

Where then was she? 

Slowly, just before her, something began to 
glimmer. A fire in the grate. Gradually out- 
lines shaped themselves around it. ‘The room 
in which she was standing, the same furniture, 
older and more worn. A chair drawn close to 
the fire; a woman sitting in it, bent with disease, 
not age; a sour woman, with a fretful face, sit- 
ting alone, and below the laughing, and the mer- 
ry voices, and the Christmas-wreaths, and the 
forgetfulness of her. ‘‘A living death in life. 
Not ill treated, but forgotten because she re- 
membered nobody. Alone, let her years be few 
or many, because once it was too much trouble 
to have her friends and children near her!” 

It was the Ghost who uttered these last words ; 
its eyes intertt on Mrs, Judith, and as it spoke it 
began to fade. A horror of the darkness around 
her seized upon Mrs. Judith. Better the Spectre 
than that. ‘‘Stop!” she cried; ‘‘I am not the 
woman I was,” and woke sobbing and struggling, 
clinging fast to Mr. Snappe’s hand. 

‘‘A merry Christmas to you, my dear!” ob- 
served Mr. Snappe, looking at her doubtfully. 

**T am not-the same woman I was,” repeated 
Mrs. Judith, passionately ; ‘‘ and I won't drag an 
idol over you all, and sit alone by my fire; but 
I will make you all love me yet! And we will 
have a turkey and a tree, and Bridget shall have 
her half holiday, and, Mr. Snappe, you may make 
as much trouble as you like.” 

After which she threw her arms around his 
neck and cried hysterically ; after which she told 
him the whole story; after which they went out 
in a hurry to buy the turkey and toys before the 
shops should be shut; after which the young 
Snappes had, no doubt, a merry Christmas. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Monday.—Went to the Central Park with the chil- 
dren this morning. Sleighing is a rarity in New 
York, and the scene was novel and exhilarating. 
Gay equipages, swiftly -flying horses, eager drivers, 
ladies with brilliant cheeks and dresses, and withal, 
“The tintinnabulation that 8 musically wells 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells.” 
“Hear the sledges with their bells— 
Silver bells! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells |!” 

The ‘‘snow season” has commenced early this win- 
ter, and is hailed with delight by every body who can 
obtain a ride on runners. 

On returning home found a letter from Cousin E—, 
dated Paris; and really it was quite a stretch of im- 
agination to step from our snow-bound Central Park 
to the Garden of the Tuileries. ‘‘ We are,” she says, 
“now enjoying charming weather—so warm and 
pleasant that the shady side of the street is preferable 
at mid-day. We spent most of our time to-day in the 
Garden of the Tuileries, Lucy with her skipping-rope 
aud doll, making the acquaintance of the little French 
girls. The Garden is very large, containing several 
fountains, and some fine statuary; a portion is laid 
out with walks, passing through beds of flowers. 
Roses, dahlias, and chrysanthemums in great variety 
are now in blossom; and the grass is beautifully 
green. Two days since we saw men mowing there. 
One flower which seems to be a favorite is apparently 
the same as the white weed which flourishes so abund- 
antly in our pastures. Long rows of it have adorned 
the borders of the Palace gardens for the past month. 
The walks on either side of the flower-gardens are 
very broad; and here each day gather children and 
nurses, with dolls, ropes, hoops, reins, little shovels, 
and tiny pails (to use in playing with the gravel), to 
spend hours in the air and sunshine. Some ladies 
take their work and accompany the older children, 
while others promenade, or sit on benches and watch 
the happy groups—the gentlemen promenading, read-! 
ing, or smoking as suits them best.” 

Tuesday Eve.—What a sad tragedy the papers re- 
port! A mother, reduced to destitution in the heart 
of this great city—weary of life, distrustful of Provi- 
dence, her children pining for bread, she sees no hope 
in.the future, and makes a fearful attempt to send 
into eternity her own and her children’s souls. The 
wretched mother and her family of four young chil- 
dren—the eldest a boy of thirteen—were discovered 
helpless and insensible from the effect of the poison 





they had taken. Restoratives were administered and 
they were brought back to life. The children were 
accustomed to gain a precarious subsistence during 
the warmer seasons by reciting poetry and singing 
songs on the ferry-boats, and in front of hotels at 
watering-places. They are represented to be exceed- 
ingly intelligent and well-bred. Alas for the poor 
during the cold winter! I can not help thinking of 
Proctor’s lines— 
“The winds are bitter; the skies are wild; 

From the rvof comes plunging the drowning rain ; 

Without, in tatters, the world’s poor child 

Sobbeth abroad her grief, her pain! 

No one heareth her, no one heedeth her; 

But Hunger, her friend, with his bony hand 

Grasps her throat, whispering huskily— 

‘What dost Thou in a Christian land?” 

Wednesday Morn.—In Glasgow and Edinburgh (as 
well as in New York, and many cities of the United 
States) there are establishments for the purpose of 
teaching ladies practical cooking. There is not quite 
so much said about them in New York this winter as 
a year or two ago, but they are not out of fashion yet. 
In England they are flourishing. The ‘‘pupils” in 
Edinburgh are required to appear in a cotton dress 
and apron; minus crinoline, rings, and chains. As 
the teacher, who is a lady, has constant orders for 
dinners and suppers, there are always a variety of or- 
namental dishes to be made, as well as the plain 
standard ones. By the method adopted a thorough 
knowlege is imparted of all branches of cooking, as 
well as much useful information upon the economical 
arrangement and adaptation of dishes. 

And this reminds me that, although I never heard 
of an establishment where young married ladies 
were practically taught how a husband ought to be 
“cooked,” to make a good dish of him, I have lately 
seen a recipe which points out the “modus operandi.” 
The writer of this recipe says some women keep their 
husbands in hot water, some in cold water, and oth- 
ers in pickle. Ofcourse they can not be supposed to 
be tender and good managed in this way. They 
should be put into a large jar (of carefulness), placed 
near a hot fire (of love). Let the heat be regular and 
constant. Cover with equal quantities of affection 
and kindness. Add a little prudence, moderation, 
gentleness, and deference. Garnish with becoming 
familiarity and innocent pleasantry; and if you add 
kisses and other confectioneries, accompany them 
with sufficient secrecy. 


A French writer says it is an incontestable fact that 
‘in the New World woman is superior to man.” He 
does not bring forward instances to prove this state- 
ment, but nobody doubts that it is true—in some re- 
spects! Certain young ladies, by-the-way, have been 
attempting to put themselves upon a footing with 
Weston. A couple who were very ambitious recently 
walked from Danvers to Boston. They started at half 
past ten a.m. and finished their journey about 5 p.m. 
One of them blistered her feet, but the other said she 
was ready to continue to Chicago. The distance over 
the route they traveled is about 18 miles. Another 
young lady, having taken the cars from Syracuse to 
Auburn, discovered she had left her muff in the dcpét 
waiting-room. She stopped at Camillus, seven or 
eight miles from Syracuse, intending to take the next 
train back. But finding she would have to remain 
there some hours she started for the city and accom- 
plished the task in an hour and three quarters, and was 
repaid for her energy by finding her supposed loss un- 
disturbed. The papers say that a female brass band, 
from Decatur, is electrifying New Orleans with ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle,” ‘ Dixie,” ‘Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“Bonnie Blue Fag,” etc. And alse that ‘‘a lady has 
appeared on the street in Burlington, Iowa, with a 
cigar in her mouth.” Well, really, what next? 
Though, to be sure, to my thinking, any ‘“‘lady” has 
as good a “right” to smoke a cigar on the street, on 
the platform of a car, or in her parlor, as a gentleman 
to do the same—it is a mere matter of taste / 


An unusual number of “golden weddings” have 
been celebrated within the past two or three years. 
In explanation of this fact it is stated that the num- 
ber of marriages in 1815 and the two years following 
just after the close of the war was very great, and a 
prediction is made that a similar phenomenon will 
occur in 1915 from a similar cause. 


In Connecticut a novel wedding was'recently cele- 
brated. The happy pair were in haste to be married, 
as they desired to leave town in the next train. There 
was not much time to spare, so they started for the 
clergyman’s residence, and by good chance met him 
on the road. In order that no time might be wasted, 
it was proposed to have the marriage ceremony per- 
formed then and there—right in the middle of the 
road. So the minister tied the knot, several people 
meantime arriving as passers-by on the road, who 
were accepted as competent witnesses. The married 
couple reached the cars in ample season. 


Evening.—How delightful a fashionable dinner- 
party in Abyssinia must be—to the ladies! The com- 
pany are so arranged that.one gentleman sits between 
two ladies. This is not for the sake of their pleasant 
society, oh no! In Abyssinia no man of any fashion 
feeds himself or touches his own meat. The women 
cut the flesh into small square pieces. This they lay 
upon a portion of the teff bread, strongly powdered 
with pepper and salt, and then wrap it up like a car- 
tridge. The gentleman, with a hand resting upon each 
neighbor's knee, his body stooping, his head low and 
forward, and mouth open, very like an idiot, turns to 
the one whose cartridge is first ready, who stuffs the 
whole of it between his jaws at the imminent risk of 
choking him. This is a mark of grandeur. The 
greater the man would seem to be, the larger is the 
piece which he takes into his mouth; the more noise 
he makes in chewing it, the more polite does he prove 
himself. Having dispatched this morsel, which he 
does very expeditiously, his neighbor on the other 
hand holds forth a second pellet, which he devours in 
the same way, and so on till he is satisfied. He never 
drinks till he has finished eating; and before he be- 
gins, in gratitude to the fair ones who have fed him, 
he makes up two small rolls of the same kind and 
form, each of the ladies opens her mouth at once, 
while with his own hand he supplies a portion to both 
at the same moment. Abyssinian ladies are remark- 
able for the luxuriant growth of their hair; but not 
satisfied with nature’s gift, they seek to improve it 
by shaving part of the head, or by the application of 
rancid butter. However, many among the beau monde 
allow their raven locks to fall over their dubiously- 
colored necks in not ungraceful negligé. 


Some old heathen writer gives a most unromantic 
origin to the kiss. He was of opinion that kissing 
first began between kinsmen and kinswomen only to 
ascertain whether wives, daughters, or nieces, had 
tasted any wine. Was that Jacob’s object when he 
“kissed Rachel?” . 





Worth remembering. ‘Never make that man your 
friend who hates music or the laugh of a child.” 


Paris papers relate a recent instance of magnificent 
hospitality. M. de Rochefoucauld, who has just been 
nominated member of the General Council of Loire-et- 
Cher, has built a chateau near Vendéme, costing about 
five million francs. To celebrate the house-warming 
he invited fifty guests to a succession of fétes which 
lasted a month. Gala carriages, drawn by six horses, 
were placed at the disposal of the guests, and con- 
certs, balls, feasts, hunts, and theatricals diversified 
the hours of this enchanted month. <A photographer 
was in attendance with orders to take pictures of the 
guests, their dogs, their horses, etc., on thé occasion 
of any striking scene or festivity. At the close oi the 
fétes each guest was presented with an album of these 
photographs. 


The commercial gentleman, who, on looking over 
a newspaper last week, suddenly inquired, ‘* Who is 
this Dickens they are making such a fuss about?” 
will be a good match for the lady who recently applied 
at a book-store for Dickens's novel, ‘‘ David Copper- 
head.” 


Thursday Eve.—Strolied down Broadway this after- 
noon just to see the pretty things in the shop-win- 
dows. Every body likes to see pretty things, and 
they are now exhibited in such variety and beauty 
that it is well worth whilé to inspect them. Things 
rare, curious, useful, and ornamental, unfold them- 
selves at every step; and I found myself more than 
once standing at a window, and wondering what some 
of the articles were for, dnd what they were called. 1 
was not alone in my curiosity; ladies and children 
thronged the streets —really, gentlemen stood very 
little chance of seeing much beside the eager sight- 
seers. The toy-shop windows, piled with marvelous 
figures of every living thing—with dolls of every shape 
and size, with every strange device in miniature, with 
toys bright and dark, large and small, noisy and still, 
soft and hard—these windows drew the little folks 
around them, just as a magnet draws needles to itself. 
Such eager eyes, such expressive ‘‘Ohs !” and ‘‘ Ahs !” 
such lingering, pleading glances, which said more 
plainly than words, ‘‘ Now do buy that for me!” And 
every body carried a bag and a bundle; nobody is 

h d to carry bundles about Christmas time—it is 
highly respectable and altogether fashionable. 

And I came home pleased and tired; and “Dot” 
met me at the door with wide-open blue eyes which 
plainly asked, ‘‘ Have you bought something for me ?” 
but with mouth most discreetly closed. The comical 
concealment of Christmas has come over her; she 
hides little packages in her tiny pocket when I un- 
expectedly appear, says “‘ Hush!” and ‘‘ Don't tell!” 
in a subdued tone to her brother, and smothers a gay 
laugh in her hand, while I feel called upon to look 
most unc iously in an opposite direction. But 
she consults me confidingly about buying this for 
Aunt Anne, and that for papa; ‘‘a doll I must get for 
Etta, and what can I put on the Christmas Tree for 
Lawrie?” And when I suggest that she may not have 
money enough to buy presents for every one, with a 
generous indignation she exclaims, ‘Haven't I got 
nine dollars ?”—the sum total of her private property, 
which she evidently intends to expend in Christmas 
gifts. 
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As if a dryad should suddenly peer 
Out of the cup of a morning lily, 
Parting her hair with tingers fair, 
Dripping from night-dews bright and chilly; 
As if in a world of greenery 
This face of radiant roseate splendor 
Should silently rise with wondering eyes, 
And a look such as gods alene engender; 


As if while yet hovering half-revealed, 
Startled at sight of the life around her, 
As if when each line had grown divine, 
And the beauty of primal nature crowned her, 
The perfect vision should fall away 
While yet the mist on the hills was hoary— 
Should fade to a haze on our dazzled gaze, 
And melt in a cloud of circumfluent glory: 


Ah! but the dryads died with Pan, 
Not any more do we behold theni, 
No forest nods to the walking gods, 
Nor giant blossom again enfolds them. 
They no longer from hollow air 
Flash and madden the mountaineer, 
A kinglier hand grasps their empire bland— 
Hers is a holier atmosphere! 


As if an angel should pause in flight, 

Rest on the air’s unchained dominions, 
Winnowing the sight of Heaven's delight 

Through the golden grain of his purple pinions, 
Then, shedding some wreath of supernal song, 

Should speed where God's smile is his own evangel, 
And over the throng drop in light along 

From the face of archangel down to angel: 


Dominations—princes—powers— 
All the regalities throned in heaven— 
What type are they in their solemn sway 
Of her sweetness taken as soon as given! 
Whither away with your idle words— 
Sighing follows us after singing— 
She was the joy of.our day’s employ, 
Each hour is a memory round us clinging! 


Pansy and violet, looking down, 
More like her starry eyes are growing, 
Shaping her face with inward grace 
All the lucid clouds are flowing. 
What, is there left of our darling here ?— 
Tenderly twining it round our fingers— 
Only this tress, in whose loveliness 
The sunshine of one brief summer lingers. 


Only this picture, where she lies 
Dreaming away immortal hours, 
Frozen by death in a frosty breath, 
Yet lost in the lap of myriad flowers. 

One might deem that, this side heaven's gate, 
Fallen perchance from the walls of jasper, 
As the unreached hope of some sculptor’s scope 

These fields of amaranth shield and clasp her. 


If, out of a silence pure and far, 
God himself had clearly spoken 
Words like balm, then to vibrant calm 
Silverly hushed ere we knew it broken— 
Scarce had we felt a want more strange, 
Such soft sadness nor quiet weeping— 
For this hope and fear of a single year 
Make earth a desert by her still sleeping! 





Jacket for Boy from 10 to 12 Years old. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus jacket is of dark-brown doeskin, bound with 
black braid. Cut from Fig. 8 one piece, and from 
Fig. 9 two pieces. Face the front of the jacket with a 
strip of cloth five inches wide, cut a slit along the dou- 
ble lire for the breast-pocket, bind the edge of the 
stuff with braid, and set in a circular pocket about 
five inches deep, faced with cloth. Sew up the stuff 
from 13 to 14, and bind the jacket with braid a little 
less than an inch wide. Sew up the sleeves from 15 to 
16, bind the bottom and set them in the arm-holes from 
17 to 17, holding the arm-hole a little full. Cut the but- 
ton-hole lapel from Fig. 10, bind it, and fasten it with 
a button to the left side of the jacket, putting the othet 
button at the corresponding place on the right side. 


Under-Waist, Buttoning on the Side. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tins waist is designed to be worn under thin dress- 
es, which show so plainly the buttons on under-waists 
that are fastened in front. Cut the front and back, 
each in one piece, from Figs. 43 and 44, of muslin or 
linen, allowing on each an inch for a hem at the sides. 
Cut the sleeves from Fig. 45. Lay the bosoia pleats in 
the front from * * to @ and from xx to @@, and 
also lay a pleat as marked in the middle of the back. 
Hem the sides, put on the buttons and button-holes, 
as marked in Fig. 43, and sew up the shoulders from 
23 to 24. Hem the sleeves on the bottom and sides 
and set on buttons and button-holes, as seen in the 
illustration, then sew them in the waist to corre- 
spond with the figures on the pattern. Lastly, bind 
the bottom of the waist with a strip of muslin or linen 
about an inch wide, through which run a piece of 
tape, which passes through an eyelet hole in the front 
and serves to tie the waist. Trim the neck and sleeves 
with lace, through which run a narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. The waist of course must be drawn over the head. 


Flannel Corset with Waistband for Girl from 10 
to 12 Years old. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts corset is of flannel, with whalebone only in 
the back. “Cut from Figs. 46-50 each two pieces. Lay 
the pleats in the bottomjof the fronts as marked in 
Fig. 46, run the backs together in the middle, back- 
stitch the corset, Figs. 46-48, together to correspond 
with the figures on the pattern, press the seams open 
and stitch them down on the right side. Join the 
fronts of the waistband in the same manner, sew the 
backs thereon, and stitch the waistband on the corset, 
making the figures correspond. Put eyelets or eyelet 
rings in the back and set on a band for the whale- 
bone. Run the edges of the corsets together at the 
top and bottom, and trim it round the neck with a 
narrow needle-work band. 


Hood for Girl from 12 to 14 Years old. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts hood is of white cashmere, thinly wadded, and 
lined with white silk. The trimming consists of 
black bead lace, an inch wide, set on plain, and sur- 
mounted with a narrow bias fold of white satin. The 
hood is tied under the chin with narrow white ribbon. 
Cut of cashmere, wadding, and lining each one piece, 
from Figs. 55 and 56, Fig. 55 being bias. Baste the 
outside on the wadding and lining, and gather the 
bottom of hood, Fig. 55, to the width of the cape, 
which set on to correspond with the figures on the 
pattern, having first run the edges together, then cov- 
er the seam on the wrong side with a strip of silk. 
Trim the edge; pleat the front from x to @, and put 
on the rest of the trimming in the manner shown in 
the illustration. 


Dolls’ Dresses. 
See illustration on double page. 

WE give a number of patterns for dolls’ dresses, 
which will doubtless be especially interesting to our 
young folks at this holiday season, and which will 
enable them to array their miniature household in the 
fashionable styles of the day, or to send them mas- 
querading in the picturesque costume of the peasants 
of Brittany. The patterns, of course, must be made 
larger or smaller to suit the respective dolls. 

Fig. 1 represents a Breton peasant boy; height, 23 
inches, without the head. His full trowsers are made 
of white cashmere, and his jacket of blue cloth, 
trimmed with oxydized silver buttons and silver lace. 
His blue velvet belt is fastened with a silver clasp, 
and his gaiters and hat are of black velvet—the first 
trimmed up the sides with silver buttons, and the 
last adorned with a band and silver lace. His stand- 
ing collar is of linen. Figs. 60-62 give the pattern of 
the jacket, which is lined with silk. 

Fig. 2 represents a Breton peasant girl. Height, 
21 inches, without the head. Her petticoat and jacket 
are of blue flannel, trimmed with broad strips of white 
cashmere, embroidered in bright colors, and narrow 
strips of black velvet. Her apron is of white cash- 
mere, trimmed on the bottom with an embroidered 
band. Her Russian skirt and ruff are of batiste, and 
her embroidered cap of linen. Her shoes are black 
velvet. Figs. 63-64 give the pattern of half the jacket; 
the sleeves are cut like those in Fig. 67, only a little 
shorter and fuller. 

Fig. 3 represents the doll in an elegant promenade 
dress. Height, 24 inches, without the head. The un- 
der-skirt is of blue poplin, pleated round the bottom 
and up the side to the waist, which is also of blue 
poplin. The over-skirt is short and open at the side; 
it is of light gray poplin, with blue spots, and is 
trimmed with a bias fold of blue silk, set on in points, 
with a heading of blue silk braid. The belt and 
bodice are of the same ®tuff as the over-skirt, and 
trimmed in the same manner. Lamballe bonnet of 
blue silk, with white lace scarf. Figs. 65-69 give the 
patterns for this dress. 

Fig. 4 represents a doll in a short walking suit. 
Height, 18 inches, without the head. Under-skirt of 
red cashmere, trimmed round the bottom with a pleat- 
ed flounce of the same material. Over-skirt of white 
alpaca, trimmed with red cashmere rouleaux. White 
bonnet, trimmed with rouleaux of red ribbon. Red 
boots. Figs. 58 and 59 give the patterns for this dress. 


Hood for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tms hood is of white cashmere, wadded and lined 
with white silk. It is cut from the same pattern as 
the preceding one; the cape, however, is to be cut 
along the straight line. The trimming of the hood, 
the style of which is shown in the illustration, consists 
of black and white lace, two and a half inches, and 
narrow blue satin ribbon, dotted and edged with black. 
The hood is fastened with a button and loop, over 
which is placed a rosette of cashmere covered with 
lace. The hood is trimmed besides with bands of 
cashmere, edged with lace, and covered with satin 
ribbon, in the manner shown in the illustration, 
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JACKET FOR Boy FROM 10 TO 12 YEARS OLD. © Vuiivet JACKET 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 8-10. For pattern see Supplement, No. 3 


Waist with Roiimne Corvar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 34-38. 





Unpver-Walst, Buttoninc aT SipE.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XTIL., Figs. 43-45. 


JACKET WITH WAISTBAND. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XTV., 
Figs. 46-50. | 





Lapies’ Over aLi.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplemeut, No. VIIT., Figs, 29-31. 





Dots’ Dr 
. Fig. 1.—Breton Pgasant roy. Fig. 2.—Breton PEASANT = ‘ 
bs: ¢ Size w , i Siz inches. ) 
Jacker with Care.—Fronr. Hoop ror Girt From 12 To 14 Years OLD. Sins Witaeel See Senn, saree. Reni See 


For pattern ~ — No. XIX., For pattern see Supplement, No. xX, For 
‘igs. 6 ° 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13-17. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 55 and 56. F gs. 63 and 64. 
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Bacx.—Gorep Dress.—FRont. 


pon . i ’ 6 . For pattern see No. I, Figs. 1-7. 
Wiis Baceiae: Waist anp Pertum ror Girt 12 YEARS OLD. P see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7 


e Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 39-42. For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 18-23. 
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Unver-Waist, Butrronine at Sipe.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 43-45. 





Lapies OveraLtt.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII, Figs. 29-31. 
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Dotts’ Dresses. 





SANT GIRZ Fig. 3.—Promenane Dress. Fig. 4.—Snort Watxrne Sourr. 

d, 21 inches. Size without the head, 24 inches. Size without the head, 13 inches. Hoop ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. JACKET wiTH Caré.—BAck. 
nent, No. XX., For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI., For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., 

64. Fig. 65-6, Fig: 9 


‘igs. 58 and 59. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI, Figs. 55 and 55. For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13-17. 
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THE YEAR IS GROWING 
Te year is growing old, love, 
The sun has hid its light; 
My life is growing dark, too, 
And turning into night. 


The flowers bloom no longer, 

The birds have hushed their song, 
And the music of the streamlet 

No longer flows along. 


But sweeter than the sweetest song 
Of bird upon a tree 

Is the music of your voice, love, 
As you speak to me, 


Come, love, and sit beside me,* 
And lay your hand in mine; 

Look full into my heart, love, 
With those true eyes of thine. 


Is there aught changed within it— 
Has it grown strange or cold; 

And is my strong love dying, 
Now that the year is old? 





NO THOROUGHFARE. 


By CHARLES DICKENS AND WILKIE COLLINS. 





IN FOUR ACTS. 


en 


ACT III.—( Continued.) 


THERE was a great accumulation of snow on 
the Bridge ; and such enormous accumulations 
of snow overhung them from projecting masses 
of rock, that they might have been making their 
way through a stormy sky of white clouds. 
Using his staff skillfully, sounding as he went, 
and looking upward, with bent shoulders, as it 
were to resist the mere idea of a fall from above, 
Obenreizer softly led. Vendale closely follow- 
ed. ‘They were yet in the midst of their dan- 
gerous way, when there came a mighty rush, 
followed by a sound as of thunder. Obenreizer 
clapped his hand on Vendale’s mouth, and 
pointed to the track behind them. Its aspect 
had been wholly changed in a moment. An 
avalanche had swept over it, and plunged into 
the torrent at the bettom of the gulf below. 

Their appearance at the solitary Inn not far 
beyond this terrible Bridge, elicited many ex- 
pressions of astonishment from the people shut 
up in the house. ‘*We stay but to rest,” said 
Obenreizer, shaking the snow from his dress at 
the fire. ‘*This gentleman has very pressing 
occasion to get across; tell them, Vendale.” 

** Assuredly, I have very pressing occasion. 
I must cross.” 

“You hear, all of you. My friend has very 
pressing occasion to get across, and we want no 
advice and no help. I am as good a guide, 
my fellow-countrymen, as any of you. Now, 
give us to eat and drink.” 

In exactly the same way, and in nearly the 
same words, when it was coming on dark and 
they had struggled through the greatly in- 
creased difficulties of the road, and had at last 
reached their destination for the night, Oben- 
reizer said to the astonished people of the Hos- 
pice, gathering about them at the fire, while 
they were yet in the act of getting their wet 
shoes off and shaking the snow from their 
clothes— 

* * Tt is well to understand one another, friends 
all. This gentleman—” 

“Has,” said Vendale, readily taking him 
up with a smile, ‘‘ very pressing occasion to get 
across. Must cross.” 

* You hear ?—has very pressing occasion to 
get across, must cross. We want no advice and 
no help. I am mountain-born, and act as 
Guide. Do not worry us by talking about it, 
but let us have supper, and wine, and bed.” 

All through the intense cold of the night, the 
same awful stillness. Again at sunrise, no 
sunny tinge to gild or redden the snow. The 
same interminable waste of deadly white; the 
same immovable air; the same monotonous 
gloom in the sky. 

‘*'Pravelers!” a friendly voice called to them 
from the door, after they were afoot, knapsack 
on back and staff in hand, as yesterday ; ‘‘rec- 
ollect! There are five places of shelter, near to- 
gether, on the dangerous road before you; and 
there is the wooden cross, and there is the next 
Hospice. Do not stray from the track. If the 
Tourmente comes on, take shelter instantly !’’ 

‘The trade of these poor devils!” said Oben- 
reizer to his friend, with a contemptuous back- 
ward wave of his hand toward the voice. “* How 
they stick to their trade! You Englishmen say 
we Swiss are mercenary. ‘Truly, it does look 
like it.” 

They had divided between the two knapsacks, 
such refreshments as they had been able to ob- 
tain that morning, and as they deemed it pru- 
dent to take. Obenreizer carried the wine as 
his share of the burden; Vendale, the bread 
and meat and cheese, and the flask of brandy. 

They had for some time labored upward and 
onward through the snow—which was now 
above their knees in the track, and of unknown 
depth elsewhere—and they were still laboring 
upward and onward through the most frightful 
part of that tremendous desolation, when snow 
began to fall. At first, but a few flakes de- 
scended slowly and steadily. After a little 
while the fall grew much denser, and suddenly 
it began without apparent cause to whirl itself 
into spiral shapes. Instantly ensuing upon this 
Jast change, an icy blast came roaring at them, 
and every sound and force imprisoned until now 
was Ict loose. 

One of the dismal galleries through which 
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the road is carried at that perilous point, a cave 
eked out by arches of great strength, was near 
at hand. ‘They struggled into it, and the storm 
raged wildly. ‘The noise of the wind, the noise 
of the water, the thundering down of displaced 
masses of rock and snow, the awful voices with 
which not only that gorge, but every gorge in 
the whole monstrous range seemed to be sud- 
denly endowed, the darkness as of night, the 
violent revolving of the snow which beat and 
broke it into spray and blinded them, the mad- 
ness of every thing around insatiate for destruc- 
tion, the rapid substitution of furious violence 
for unnatural calm, and hosts of appalling 
sounds for silence: these were things, on the 
edge of a deep abyss, to chill the blood, though 
the fierce wind, made actually solid by ice and 
snow, had failed to chill it. 

Obenreizer, walking to and fro in the gallery 
without ceasing, signed to Vendale to help him 
unbuckle his knapsack. They could see each 
other, but could not have heard each other 
speak. Vendale complying, Obenreizer pro- 
duced his bottle of wine, and poured some out, 
motioning Vendale to take that for warmth’s 
sake, and not brandy. Vendale again comply- 
ing, Obenreizer seemed to drink after him, and 
the two walked backward and forward, side by 
side; both well knowing that to rest or sleep 
would be to die. 

The snow came driving heavily into the gal- 
lery by the upper end at which they would pass 
out of it, if they ever passed out; for greater 
dangers lay on the road behind them than be- 
fore. ‘The snow soon began to choke the arch. 
An hour more, and it lay so high as to block 
out half of the returning daylight. But it froze 
hard now, as it fell, and could be clambered 
through or over. The violence of the mountain 
storm was gradually yielding to a steady snow- 
fall. ‘The wind still raged at intervals, but not 
incessantly ; and when it paused, the snow fell 
in heavy flakes. 

They might have been two hours in their 
frightful prison, when Obenreizer, now crunch- 
ing into the mound, now creeping over it with 
his head bowed down and his body touching the 
top of the arch, made his way out. Vendale 
followed close upon him, but followed without 
clear motive or calculation. For the lethargy 
of Basle was creeping over him again, and 
mastering his senses. 

How far he had followed out of the gallery, 
or with what obstacles he had since contended, 
he knew not. He became roused to the knowl- 
edge that Obenreizer had set upon him, and 
that they were struggling desperately in the 
snow. He became roused to the remembrance 
of what his-assailant carried in a girdle. He 
felt for it, drew it, struck at him, struggled 
again, struck at him again, cast him off, and 
stood face to face with him. 

“*T promised to guide you to your journey’s 
end,” said Obenreizer, ‘‘and I have kept my 
promise. ‘The journey of your life ends here. 
Nothing can prolong it. You are sleeping as 
you stand.” 

**You are a villain. What have you done to 
me?” 

“You are afool. Ihave drugged you. You 
are doubly a fool, for I drugged you once before 
upon the journey, to try you. You are trebly a 
fool, for I am the thief and forger, and in a few 
moments I shall take those proofs against the 
thief and forger from your insensible body.” 

The entrapped man tried to throw off the 
lethargy, but its fatal hold upon him was so sure 
that, even while he heard those words, he stu- 
pidly wondered which of them had been wound- 
ed, and whose blood it was that he saw sprinkled 
on the snow. 

“ What have I done to you,” he’asked, heavi- 
ly and thickly, ‘*that you should be—so base— 
a murderer ?” 

“Done to me? You would have destroyed 
me, but that you have come to your journey’s 
end. Your cursed activity interposed between 
me and the time I had counted on in which I 
might have replaced the money. Done to me? 
Ygu have come in my way,—not once, not 
twice, but again and again and again. Did I 
try to shake you off in the beginning, or no? 
You were not to be shaken off. ‘Therefore you 
die here.” 

Vendale tried to think coherently, tried to 
speak coherently, tried to pick up the iron-shod 
staff he had let fall; failing to touch it, tried to 
stagger on without its aid. Allin vain, all in 
vain! He stumbled, and fell heavily forward 
on the brink of the deep chasm. : 

Stupefied, dozing, unable to stand upon his 
feet, a veil before his eyes, his sense of hearing 
deadened, he made such a vigorous rally that, 


| supporting himself on his hands, he saw his 


enemy standing calmly over him, and heard 
him speak. 

**You call me murderer,” 
with a grim laugh. ‘*The name matters very 
little. But at least I have set my life against 
yours, for I am surrounded by dangers, and may 
never make my way out of this place. The 
Tourmente is rising again. The snow is on the 
whirl. I must have the papers now. Every 
moment has my life in it.” 

“Stop!” cried Vendale, in a terrible voice, 
staggering up with a last flash of fire breaking 
out of him, and clutching the thievish hands at 
his breast in both of his. ‘Stop! Stand 
away from me! God bless my Marguerite! 
Happily she will never know how I died. 
Stand off from me and let me look at your mur- 
derous face. Let it remind me—of something 
—left to say.” 

The sight of him fighting so hard for his 
senses, and the doubt whether he might not for 
the instant be possessed by the strength of a 
dozen men, kept his opponent still. Wildly 
glaring at him, Vendale faltered out the broken 


said Obenreizer, 








words— 














‘¢Tt shall not be—the trust—of the dead—be- 
trayed by me—reputed purents—misinherited 
fortune—see to it!” 

As his head dropped on his breast, and he 
stumbled on the brink of the chasm as before, 
the thievish hands went once more, quick and 
busy, to his breast. He made a convulsive at- 
tempt to cry ‘‘ No!” desperately rolled himself 
over into the gulf, and sank away from his ene- 
my’s touch, like a phantom in a dreadful dream. 


The mountain storm raged again, and passed 
again. The awful mountain-voices died away, 
the moon rose, and the soft and silent snow fell. 

Two men and two large dogs came out at the 
door of the Hospice. ‘Ihe men looked carefully 
around them, and up at the sky. ‘The dogs 
rolled in the snow, and took it into their 
mouths, and cast it up with their paws. 

One of the men said to the other: ‘* We may 
venture now. We may find them in one of the 
five Refuges.” Each fastened on his back a 
basket ; each took in his hand a strong spiked 
pole; each girded under his arms a looped end 
of a stout rope, so that they were tied together. 

Suddenly the dogs desisted from their gambols 
in the snow, stood looking down the ascent, put 
their noses up, put their noses down, became 
greatly excited, and broke into a deep, loud bay 
together. 

‘The two men looked in the faces of the two dogs. 
The two dogs looked, with at least equal intelli- 
gence, in the faces of the two men. 

“Au secours, then! Help! ‘To the rescue!” 
cried the two men. The two dogs, with a glad, 
deep generous bark, bounded away. 

‘*'l'wo more mad ones !” said the men, strick- 
en motionless, and looking away into the moon- 
light. ‘Is it possible in such weather! And 
one of them a woman!” 

Each of the dogs had the corner of a woman’s 
dress in its mouth, and drew her along. She 
fondled their heads as she came up, and she came 
up through the snow with an accustomed tread. 
Not so the large man with her, who was spent 
and winded. 

“Dear guides, dear friends of travelers! I 
am of your country. We seek two gentlemen 
crossing the Pass, who should have reached the 
Hospice this evening.” 

**'They have reached it, ma’amselle.” 

‘Thank Heaven! O thank Heaven!” 

‘But unhappily, they have gone on again. 
We are setting forth to seek them even now. 
We had to wait until the Zourmente passed. It 
has been fearful up here.” 

‘* Dear guides, dear friends of travelers! Let 
me go with you. Let me go with you, for the 
love of Gop! One of those gentlemen is to be 
my husband. I love him, O so dearly. Oso 
dearly! You see I am not faint, you see I am 
not tired. I am born a peasant-girl. I will 
show you that I know well how to fasten myself 
to your ropes. I will doit with my own hands. 
I will swear, to be brave and good. But let me 
go with you, let me go with you! If any mis- 
chance should have befallen him, my love would 
find him, when nothing else could. On my 
knees, dear friends of travelers! By the love 
your dear mothers had for your fathers !” 

The good rough fellows were moved. ‘‘ After 
all,” they murmured to one another, *‘ she speaks 
but the truth. She knows the ways of the mount- 
ains, See how marvelously she has come here! 
But as to Monsieur there, ma’amselle ?” 

“Dear Mr. Joey,” said Marguerite, address- 
ing him in his own tongue, ‘‘ you will remain at 
the house, and wait for me; will you not?” 

“If I know’d which o’ you two recommended 
it,” growled Joey Ladle, eying the two men 
with great indignation, ‘‘I’d fight you for six- 
pence, and give you half a crown for your ex- 
penses. No, miss, I'll stick by you as long as 
there’s any sticking left in me, and I'll die for 
you when I can’t do better.” 

The state of the moon rendering it highly im- 
portant that no time should be lost, and the dogs 
showing signs of great uneasiness, the two men 
quickly took their resolution. ‘The rope that 
yoked them together was exchanged for a long- 
er one; the party were secured, Marguerite 
second, and the Cellarman last; and they set 
out for the Refuges. The actual distance of 
those places was nothing; the whole five and 
the next Hospice to boot, being within two 
miles; but the ghastly way was whitened out 
and sheeted over. 

They made no miss in reaching the Gallery 
where the two had taken shelter. ‘The second 
storm of wind and snow had so wildly swept over 
it since, that their tracks were gone. But the 
dogs went to and fro with their noses down, and 
were confident. The party stopping, however, 
at the farther arch, where the second storm had 
been especially furious, and where the drift was 
deep, the dogs became troubled, and went about 
and about, in quest of a Jost purpose. 

The great abyss being known to lie on the 
right, they wandered tev much to the left, and 
had to regain the way witu infinite labor through 
a deep fieldof snow. ‘The leader of the line had 
stopped it, and was taking note of the landmarks, 
when one of the dogs fell to tearing up the snow, 
alittle beforethem. Advancing and stooping to 
look at it, thinking that some one might be over- 
whelmed there, they saw that it was stained, and 
that the stain was red. 

The other dog was now seen to look over the 
brink of the gulf, with his forelegs straightened 
out, lest he should fall into it, and to tremble in 
every limb. Then the dog who had found the 
stained snow joined him, and then they ran to 
and fro, distressed and whining. Finally, they 
both stopped on the brink together, and setting 
up their heads, howled dolefully. i 

“There is some one lying below,” said Mar- 
gucrite. 

‘‘T think so,” said theforemostman. ‘‘ Stand 
well inward, the two last, and let us look over.” 





The last man kindled two torches from his bas- 
ket, and handed them forward. The leader tak- 
ing one, and Marguerite the other, they looked 
down; now shading the torches, now moving 
them to the right or left, now raising them, now 
depressing them, as moonlight far below con- 
tended with black shadows. A piercing cry 
from Marguerite broke a long silence. 

““My God! On a projecting point, where a 
wall of ice stretches forward over the torrent, I 
see a human form !” : 

‘¢ Where, ma’amselle, where ?” 

“See, there! On the shelf of ice below the 
dogs!” 

The leader, with a sickened aspect, drew in- 
ward, and they were all silent. But they were 
not all inactive, for Marguerite. with swift and 
skillful fingers, had detached both herself and him 
from the rope in a few seconds. 

‘*Show me the baskets. These two are the 
only ropes ?” 

‘¢ The only ropes here, ma’amselle ; but at the 
Hospice—” 

“If he is alive—I know it is my lover—he 
will be dead before you can return. Dear Guides! 
Blessed friends of travelers! Look at me. 
Watch my hands. If they falter or go wrong, 
make me your prisoner by force. If they are 
steady and go right, help me to save him !” 

She girded herself with a cord under the breast 
and arms, she formed it into a kind of jacket, 
she drew it into knots, she laid its end side by side 
with the end of the other cord, she twisted and 
twined the two together, she knotted them to- 
gether, she set her foot upon the knots, she strain- 
ed them, she held them forthe two men to strain at. 

“She is inspired,” they said to one another. 

‘* By the Almighty’s mercy !” she exclaimed. 
“You both know that I am by far the lightest 
here. Give me the brandy and the wine, and 
lower me down to him. Then go for assistance 
and a stronger rope. You see that when it is 
lowered to me—look at this about me now—I can 
make it fast and safe to his body. Alive or dead, 
I will bring him up, or die with him. I love 
him passionately. Can I say more?” 

They turned to her companion, but he was ly- 
ing senseless on the snow. 

‘*Lower me down to him,” she said, taking 
two little kegs they had brought, and hanging 
them about her, ‘‘ or I will dash myself to picces! 
Lam a peasant, and I know no giddiness or fear ; 
and this is nothing to me, and I passionately love 
him. Lower me down !” 

‘**Ma’‘amsclle, ma’amselle, he must be dying or 
dead.” 

“Dying or dead, my husband’s head shall lie 
upon my breast, or I will dash myself to pieces.” 

They yielded, overborne. With such precau- 
tions as their skill and the circumstances admit- 
ted, they let her slip from the summit, guiding 
herself down the precipitous icy wall with her 
hand, and they lowered down, and lowered down, 
and lowered down, until the cry came up: 
** Enough!” 

‘‘Is itreally he, and is he dead?” they called 
down, looking over. 

The cry came up: ‘He is insensible; but 
his heart beats. It beats against mine.” 

“ How does he lie ?” 

The cry came up: ‘‘ Upon a ledge of ice. It 
has thawed beneath him, and it will thaw be- 
neath me. Hasten. If we die, I am content.” 

One of the two men hurried off with the dogs 
at such topmost speed as he could make; the 
other set up the lighted torches in the snow, and 
applied himself to recovering the Englishman. 
Much snow-chafing and some brandy got him 
on his legs, but delirious and quite unconscious 
where he was. 

The watch remained upon the brink, and his 
cry went down continually: ‘‘Courage! They 
will soon be here. How goes it?” And the cry 
came up: ‘ His heart still beats against mine. 
I warm him in my arms. I have cast off the 
rope, for the ice melts under us, and the rope 
would separate me from him; but I am not 
afraid.” 

The moon went down behind the mountain- 
tops, and all the abyss lay in darkness. ‘The 
ery went down: ‘‘How goes it?” The cry 
came up: ‘ We are sinking lower, but his heart 
still beats against mine.” 

At length, the eager barking of the dogs, and 
a flare of light upon the snow, proclaimed that 
help was coming on. ‘Twenty or thirty men, 
lamps, torches, litters, ropes, blankets, wood to 
kindle a great fire, restoratives and stimulants, 
came in fast. The dogs ran from one man to 
another, and from this thing to that, and ran to 
the edge of the abyss, dumbly entreating Speed, 
speed, speed ! 

The ery went down: ‘Thanks to God, all is 
ready. How goes it?” 

The cry came up: ‘* We aresinking still, and 
we are deadly cold. His heart no longer beats 
against mine. Let no one come down, to add 
to our weight. Lower the rope only.” 

The fire was kindled high, a great glare of 
torches lighted the sides of the precipice, lamps 
were lowered, a strong rope was lowered. She 
could be seen passing it round him, and making 
it secure. 

The cry came up into a deathly silence: 
“Raise! Softly!” They could see her dimin- 
ished figure shrink, as he swung into the air. 

They gave no shout when some of them laid 
him’ on a litter, and others lowered another. 
strong rope. The again came up into a 
deathly silence: ‘*Raise! Softly!” But when 
they caught her at the brink, then they shouted, 
then they wept, then they gave thanks to Heav- 
en, then they kissed her feet, then they kissed 
her dress, then the dogs caressed her, licked her 
icy hands, and with their honest faces warmed 
her frozen bosom ! ; 

She broke from them all, and sank over him 
on his litter, with both her loving hands upon the 
heart that stood still. 
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ACT IV. 
THE CLOCK-LOCK. 


_. Te pleasant scene was Neuchatel; the pleas- 
ant month was April; the pleasant place was a 
hotary’s office; the pleasant person in it was the 
notary : a rosy, hearty, handsome old man, chief 
notary of Neuchatel, known far aud wide in the 
canton as Maitre Voigt. Professionally and 
personally, the notary was a popular citizen. 
His innumerable kindnesses and his innumera- 
ble oddities had for years made him one of the rec- 
ognized public characters of the pleasant Swiss 
town. His long brown frock-coat and his black 
skull-cap were among the institutions of the place ; 
and he carried a snuff-box which, in point of 
size, was popularly believed to be without a par- 
allel in Europe. 

There was another person in the notary’s of- 
fice, not so pleasant as the notary. This was 
Obenreizer. 

An oddly pastoral kind of office it was, and 
one that would never have answered in England. 
It stood in a neat back yard, fenced off from a 
pretty flower-garder. Goats browsed in the 
door-way, and a cow was within half a dozen feet 
of keeping company with the clerk. Maitre 
Voigt’s room was a bright and varnished little 
room, with paneled walls, like a toy-chamber. 
According to the seasons of the year, roses, sun- 
flowers, hollyhocks, peeped in at the windows. 
Maitre Voigt’s bees hummed through the office 
all the summer, in at this window and out of 
that, taking it frequently in their day’s work, as 
if honey were to be made from Maitre Voigt’s 
sweet disposition. A large musical box on the 
chimney-piece often thrilled away at the Over- 
ture to Fra Diavolo, or a selection from William 
Tell, with a chirruping liveliness that had to be 
stopped by force on the entrancé of a client, and 
irrepressibly broke out again the moment his 
back was turned. ; 

‘* Courage, courage, my good fellow!” said 
Maitre Voigt, patting Obenrefzer on the knee, in 
a fatherly and comforting way. ‘* You will be- 
gin a new life to-morrow morning in my office 
here.” 

Obenreizer—dressed in mourning and sub- 
dued in manner—lifted his hand, with a white 
handkerchief in it, to the region of his heart. 
‘““The gratitude is here,” he said. ‘But the 
words to express it are not here.” 

‘*Ta-ta-ta! Don't talk to me about grati- 
tude!” said Maitre Voigt. ‘‘I hate to see a 
man oppressed. I see you oppressed, and I hold 
out my hand to you by instinct. Besides, I am 
not too old yet to remember my young days. 
Your father sent me my first client. (It was on 
a question of half an acre of vineyard that seldom 
bore any grapes.) Do I owe nothing to your fa- 
ther’s son? I owe hima debt of friendly obliga- 
tion, and I pay it to you. That's rather neatly 
expressed, I think,” added Maitre Voigt, in high 
good-humor with himself. ‘* Permit me to re- 
ward my own merit with a pinch of snuff!” 

Obenreizer dropped his eyes to the ground, as 
though he were not even worthy to see the no- 
tary take snuff. 

*¢Do me one last favor, sir,” he said, when he 
raised his eyes. ‘‘Donotactonimpulse. Thus 
far, you have only a general knowledge of my 
position. Hear the case for and against me, in 
its details, before you take me into your office. 
Let my claim on your benevolence be recognized 
by your sound reason as well as by your excel- 
lent heart. In that case, I may hold up my head 
against the bitterest of my énemies, and build 
myself a new reputation on the ruins of the char- 
acter I have lost.” 

** As you will,” said Maitre Voigt. ‘You 
speak well, my son. You will be a fine lawyer 
one of these days.” : 

‘The details are not many,” pursued Oben- 
reizer. ‘My troubles begin with the accidental 
death of my late traveling companion, my lost 
dear friend, Mr. Vendale.” 

** Mr. Vendale,” repeated the notary. “Just 
so. I have heard and read of the name, sever- 
al times within these two months. The name of 
the unfortunate English gentleman who was kill- 
ed on the Simplon. When you got that scar 
upon your cheek and neck.” 

‘“_From my own knife,” said Obenreizer, 
touching what must have been an ugly gash at 
the time of its infliction. 

‘¢ From your own knife,” assented the notary, 
‘Cand in trying tosave him. Good, good, good. 
That was very good. Vendale. Yes. I have 
several times, lately, thought it droll that I should 
once have had a client of that name.” 

“But the world, sir,” returned Obenreizer, 
‘tis so small!’’ Nevertheless, he made a men- 
tal note that the notary had once had a client of 
that name. 

** As I was saying, sir, the death of that dear 
traveling comrade begins my troubles. What 
follows? I save myself. I go down to Milan. 
I am received with coldness by Defresnier & 
Company. Shortly afterward, I am discharged 
by Defresnier & Company. Why? They give 
no reason why. I ask, do they assail my honor? 
No answer. Lask, what is the imputation against 
me? No answer. I ask, where are their proofs 
against me? No answer. I ask, what am I to 
think? The reply is, ‘M. Obenreizer is free to 
think what he will. What M. Obenreizer thinks, 
is of no importance to Defresnier & Company.’ 
And that is all.” 

“Perfectly. That is all,” assented the notary, 
taking a large pinch of snuff. 

** But is that enough, sir ?” 

‘That is not enough,” said Maitre Voigt. 
““The House of Defresnier are my fellow-towns- 
men,—much respected, much esteemed ,-—but the 
House of Defresnier must not silently destroy a 
man’s character. You can rebut assertion. But- 


. how can you rebut silence ?” 


‘Your sense of justice, my dear patron;” an- 





swered Obenreizer, ‘‘ states in a word the cruel- 
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ty of the case. Does it stop there? No. For, 
what follows upon that ?” 

“True, my poor boy,” said the notary, with a 
comforting nod or two; “your ward rebels upon 
that.” 

“¢ Rebels is too soft a word,” retorted Obenrei- 
zer. ‘My ward revolts from me with horror, 
My ward defies me. My ward withdraws her- 
self from my authority, and takes shelter (Mad- 
ame Dor with her) in the house of that English 
lawyer, Mr. Biutrey, who replies to your sum- 
mons to her to submit herself to my authority, 
that she will not do so.” 

‘And who afterward writes,” said the no- 
tary, moving his large snuff-box to look among 
the papers underneath it for the letter, “ that he 
is coming to confer with me.” 

‘Indeed ?” replied Obenreizer, rather check- 
ed. ‘* Well, sir. Have I no legal rights ?” 

‘* Assuredly, my poor boy,” returned the no- 
tary. ‘All but felons have their legal rights.” 

‘* And who calls me felon ?” said Obenreizer, 
fiercely. 

‘*No one. Be calm under your wrongs. If 
the House of Defresnier would call you felon, 
indeed, we should know how to deal with them.” 

While saying these words, he had handed 
Bintrey’s very short letter to Obenreizer, who 
now read it and gave it back. 

“In saying,” observed Obenreizer, with re- 
covered composure, “that he is coming to con- 
fer with you, this English lawyer means that 
he is coming to deny my authority over my 
ward.” 

**You think so?” 

‘*T am sure of it. I know him. He is ob- 
stinate and contentious. - You will tell me, my 
dear sir, whether my authority is unassailable, 
until my ward is of age ?” 

“¢ Absolutely unassailable.” 

“T will enforce it. I will make her submit 
herself to it. For,” said Obenreizer, changing 
his angry tone to one of grateful submission, 
“*T owe it to you, sir; to you, who have so con- 
fidingly taken an injured man under your pro- 
tection, and into your employment.” 

‘* Make your mind easy,” said Maivre Voigt. 
‘*No more of this now, and no thanks! Be 
here to-morrow morning before the other clerk 
comes — between seven and eight. You will 
find me in this room; and I will myself initiate 
you in your work. Go away! go away! I 
have letters to write. Iwon’t hear a word more.” 

Dismissed with this generous abruptness, and 
satisfied with the favorable impression he had 
left on the old man’s mind, Obenreizer was at 
leisure to revert to the mental note he had made 
that Maitre Voigt once had a client whose 
name was Vendale, 

“T ought to know England well enough by 
this time ;” so his meditations ran, as he sat on 
a bench in the yard; ‘‘and it is not a name I 
ever encountered there, except”—he looked in- 
voluntarily over his shoulder—‘‘ as his name. 
Is the world so small that I can not get away 
from him, even now when he is dead? He con- 
fessed at the last that he had betrayed the trust 
of the dead and misinherited a fortune. And I 
was to see to it. And I was to stand off, that 
my face might remind him of it. Why my face, 
unless it concerned me? I am sure of his words, 
for they have been in my ears ever since. Can 
there be any thing bearing on them, in the 
keeping of this old idiot? Any thing to re- 
pair my fortunes, and blacken his memory ? 
He dwelt upon my earliest remembrances, that 
night at Basle. Why, unless he had a purpose 
in it?’ 

Maitre Voigt’s two largest he-goats were butt- 
ing at him to butt him out of the place, as if 
for that disrespectful mention of their. master. 
So he got up and left the place. But he walk- 
ed alone for a long time on the border of the 
lake, with his hedd drooped in deep thought. 

Between seven and eight next morning he 
presented himself again at the office. He found 
the notary ready for him, at work on some pa- 
pers which had come in on the previous evening. 
In a few clear words, Maitre Voigt explained 
the routine of the office, and the duties Oben- 
reizer would be expected to perform. It still 
wanted five minutes to eight when the prelim- 
inary instructions were declared to be complete. 

‘*T will show you over the house and the 
offices,” said Maitre Voigt, ‘but I must put 
away these papers first. They come from the 
municipal authorities, and they must be taken 
special care of.” 

Obenreizer saw his chance, here, of finding 
out the repository in which his employer's pri- 
vate papers were kept. 

**Can’t I save you the trouble, sir?” he ask- 
ed. ‘*Can’t I put those documents away un- 
der your directions ?” 

Maitre Voigt laughed softly to himself; 
closed the portfolio in which the papers had 
been sent to him; handed it to Obenrcizer. 

‘Suppose you try,” he said. “ All my pa- 
pers of importance are kept yonder.” 

He pointed to a heavy oaken door, thickly 
studded with nails, at the lower ~end of the 
room. Approaching the door with the portfolio, 
Obenreizer discovered to his astonishment that 
there were no means whatever of opening it 
from the outside. There was no handle, no 
bolt, no key, and (climax of passive obstruc- 
tion!) no key-hole. 

‘«There is a second door to this room ?” said 
Obenreizer, appealing to the notary. 

“No,” said Maitre Voigt. ‘ Guess again.” 

“There is a window ?” ; 

*““Nothing of the sort. The window has 
been bricked up. ‘The only way in is the way 
by that door. Do you give it up?” cried Maitre 
Voigt, in high triumph. ‘Listen, my good 
fellow, and tell me if you hear nothing inside ?” 

Obenreizer listened for a moment, and started 
back from the door. 


**I kuow!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I heard of this 





when I was apprenticed here at the watch- 
maker's. Perrin Brothers have finished their 
famous clock-lock at last—and you have got it.” 

“Bravo!” said Maitre Voigt. ‘The clock- 
lock it is! There, my son! ‘There, you have 
one more of what the good people of this town 
call, ‘Daddy Voigt’s follies.’ With all my 
heart! Let those laugh whowin. No thief can 
steal my keys. No burglar can pick my lock. 
No power on earth, short of a battering-ram or 
a barrel of gunpowder, can move that door, till 
my little sentinel inside—my worthy friend who 
goes ‘Tick, Tick,’ as I tell him—says, ‘ Open!’ 
The big door obeys the little Tick, Tick, and 
the little Tick, Tick, obeys me. That!” cried 
Daddy Voigt; snapping his fingers, ‘for all the 
thieves in Christendom !” 

* May I see it in action?” asked Obenreizer. 
“Pardon my curiosity, dear sir! You know 
that I was once a tolerable worker in the clock 
trade.” 

**Certainly you shall see it in action,” said 
Maitre Voigt. “What is the time now? One 
minute to eight. Watch, and in one minute 
you will see the door open of itself.” 

In one minute, smoothly and slowly and si- 
lently, as it invisible hands had set it free, the 
heavy door opened inward, and disclosed a dark 
chamber beyond. On three sides, shelves filled 
the walls, from floor to ceiling. Arranged on 
the shelves, were rows*upon rows of boxes made 
in the pretty inlaid wood-work of Switzerland, 
and bearing inscribed on their fronts (for the 
most part in fanciful colored letters) the names 
of the notary’s clients. 

Maitre Voigt lighted a taper, and led the way 
into the room. 

~*You shall see the clock,” he said, proudly. 
‘*T possess the greatest curiosity in Europe. It 
is only a privileged few whose eyes can look at 
it. I give the privilege to your good father’s 
son,—you shall be one of the favored few who 
enter the room with me. See! here it is, on 
the right-hand wall at the side of the door.” 

**An ordinary clock,” exclaimed Obenreizer. 
“No! Not an ordinary clock. It has only one 
hand.” 

*¢ Aha!” said Maitre Voigt. 
nary clock, my friend. No, no. That one hand 
goes round the dial. As I put it, so it regulates 
the hour at which the door shall open. See! 
The hand points to eight. At eight the door 
opened, as you saw for yourself.” 

‘*Does it open more than once in the four- 
and-twenty hours?” asked Obenreizer. 

‘* More than once ?” repeated the notary with 
greai scorn. ‘ You don’t know, my good friend, 
Tick, Tick! He will open the door as often as 
I ask him. All he wants is his directions, and 
he gets them here. Look below the dial. Here 
is a half-circle of steel let into the wall, and 
here is a hand (called the regulator) that travels 
round it, just as my hand chooses. Notice, if 
you please, that there are figures to guide me on 
the half-circle of steel. Figure I. means: 
Open once in the four-and-twenty hours. Fig- 
ure II. means: Open twice ; and so on the end. 
I set the regulator every morning, after I have 
read my letters, and when I know what my day’s 
work is to be. Would you like to see me set it 
now? What is to-day? Wednesday. Good! 
This is the day of our rifle-club; there is lit- 
tle business to do; 1 grant a half-holiday. No 
work here to-day, after three o'clock. Let us 
first put away this portfolio of municipal papers. 
There! No need to trouble Tick, Tick to open 
the door until eight to-morrow. Good! I 
leave the diai-hand at eight; I put back the 
regulator to ‘I.;’ I close the door; and closed 
the door remains, past all opening by any body, 
till to-morrow morning at eight.” 

Obenreizer’s quickness instantly saw the means 
by which he might make the clock-lock betray its 
master’s confidence, and place its master’s pa- 
pers at his disposal. 

** Stop, sir!” he cried, at the moment when 
the notary was closing the door. ‘‘ Don’t I see 
something moving among the boxes,—on the 
tloor there ?” 

(Maitre Voigt turned his back for a moment 
to look. In that moment, Obenreizer’s ready 
hand put the regulator on from the figure ‘ I.” 
to the figure “‘ II.” Unless the notary looked 
again at the half-circle of steel, the door would 
open at eight-that evening, as well as at eight 
next morning, and nobody but Obenreizer would 
know it.) 

‘There is nothing!” said Maitre Voigt. 
“Your troubles have shaken your nerves, my son. 
Some shadow thrown by my taper; or some 
poor little beetle, who lives among the old law- 
yer’s secrets, running away from the light. 
Hark! I hear your fellow-clerk in the office. 
To work! to work! and build to-day the first 
step that leads to your new fortunes !” 

He good-humoredly pushed Obenreizer out be- 
fore him; extinguished the taper, with a last 
fond look at his clock which passed harmlessly 
over the regulator beneath; and closed the oak- 
en door. 

At three the office was shut up. The notary 
and every body in the notary’s employment, with 
one exception, went to see the rifle-shooting. 
Obenreizer had pleaded that he was not in spirits 
for a public festival, Nobody knew what had 
become of him. It was believed that he had 
slipped away for a solitary walk. 

The house and offices had been closed but a 
few minutes, when the door of a shining ward- 
robe, in the notary’s shining room, opened, and 
Obenreizer stepped out. He walked to a win- 
dow, unclosed the shutters, satisfied himself that 
he could escape unseen by way of the garden, 
turned back into the room, and took his place 
in the notary’s easy-chair. He was locked up 
in the house, and there were five hours to wait 
before eight o’clock came. 

He wore his way through the five hours: 
sometimes reading the books and newspapers 
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that lay on the table, sometimes thinking, some- 
times walking to and fro. Sunset came on. H 

closed the window-shutters before he kindled a 
light. The candle lighted, and the time draw 

ing nearer and nearer, he sat, watch in hand 

with his eyes on the oaken door. 

At eight, smoothly and softly and silently the 
door opened. 

One after another, he read the names on thx 
outer rows of boxes. No such name as Ven- 
dale! He removed the outer row, and looked 
at the row behind. These were older boxes, 
and shabbier boxes. The four first that he ex- 
amined, were inscribed with French and Ger- 
man names. ‘The fifth bore a name which was 
almost illegible. He brought it out into the 
room, and examined it closely. There, covered 
thickly with time-stains and dust, was the name : 
“* Vendale.” 

The key hung to the box by a string. He 
unlocked the box, took out four loose papers 
that were in it, spread them open on the table, 
and began to read them. He had not so occu- 
pied a minute, when his face fell from its ex- 
pression of eagerness and avidity, to one of 
haggard astonishment and disappointment. But, 
after a little consideration, he copied the pa- 
pers. He then replaced the papers, replaced the 
box, closed the door, extinguished the candle, 
and stole away. 

As his murderous and thievish footfall passed 
out of the garden, the steps of the notary and 
some one accompanying him stopped at the 
front door of the house. The lamps were light- 
ed in the little street, and the notary had his 
door-key in kis hand. 

“Pray do not piss my house, Mr. Bintrey,” 
he said. ‘Do me the honor to come in, It is 
one of our town half-holidays—our Tir—but my 
people will be back directly. It is droll that 
you should ask your way to the Hotel of me. 
Let us eat and drink before you go there.” 

“Thank you: not to-night,” said Bintrey. 
“Shall I come to you at ten to-morrow ?” 

“*T shall be enchanted, sir, to take so early 
an opportunity of redressing the wrongs of my 
injured client,” returned the good notary. 

‘¢Yes,” retorted Bintrey; ‘‘ your injured cli- 
ent is all very well—but—a word in your ear.” 

He whispered to the notary, and walked off. 
When the notary’s housekeeper came home, she 
found him standing at his d*or motionless, with 
the key still in his hand, and the door unopew 
ed. 

OBENREIZER’S VICTORY. 


The scene shifts again—to the foot of tla 
Simplon, on the Swiss side. 

In one of the dreary rooms of the dreary 
little inn at Brieg, Mr. Bintrey and Maius 
Voigt sat together at a professional council of 
two. Mr. Bintrey was searching in his dis- 
patch-box. Maitre Voigt was looking toward 
a closed door, painted brown to imitate mahog- 
any, and communicating with an inner room. 

‘Isn't it time he was here?” asked the no. 
tery, shifting his position, and glancing at a 
second door at the other end of the room, paint- 
ed yellow to imitate deal. 

“‘ He is here,” answered Bintrey, after listen 
ing for a moment. ‘ 

The yellow door was opened by a waiter, anj 
Obenreizer walked in. 

After greeting Maitre Voigt with a cordiality 

which appeared to cause the notary no little em- 
barrassment, Obenreizer bowed with grave and 
distant politeness to Bintrey. ‘* For what rea- 
son have I been brought from Neuchatel to the 
foot of the mountain ?” he inquired, taking the 
seat which the English lawyer had indicated to 
him. 
‘‘You shall be quite satisfied on that head 
before our interview is over,” returned Bintrey. 
“For the present, permit me to suggest pro- 
ceeding at once to business. There has been 
a correspondence, Mr. Obenreizer, between you 
and your niece. I am here to represent your 
niece.” 

“‘In other words, you, a lawyer, are here to 
represent an infraction of the law.” 

“‘ Admirably put!” said Bintrey. ‘If all the 
people I have to deal with were only like you, 
what an easy profession mine would be! I am 
here to represent an infraction of the law,— 
that is your point of view. Iam here to make 
a compromise between you and your niece,— 
that is my point of view.” 

‘¢ There must be two parties to a compromise,” 
rejoined Obenreizer. “I decline, in this case, 
to be one of them. The law gives me authority 
to control my niece’s actions, until she comes of 
age. She is not yet of age; and I claim my 
authority.” 

At this point Maitre Voigt attempted to speak. 
Bintrey silenced him with a compassionate in- 
dulgence of tone and manner, as if he was 
silencing a favorite child. . 

“No, my worthy friend, not a word. Don’t 
excite yourself unnecessarily; leave it to me.” 
He turned, and addressed himself again to 
Obenreizer. ‘‘I can think of nothing compara- 
ble to you, Mr. Obenriezer, but granite,—and 
even that wears out in course of time. In the 
interests of peace and quietness,—for the sake 
of your own dignity,—relax a little. If you 
will only delegate your authority to another per- 
sor whom I know of, that person may be trusted 
never to lose sight of your nicce, night ot 
day !” 3 

‘You are wasting your time and mine,” re- 
turned Obenreizer. ‘‘ If my niece is not rendered 
up to my authority within one week from this 
day, Linvoke the law. If you resist the law, I 
take her by force.” 

He rose to his feet as he said the last word. 
Maitre Voigt looked round again toward the 
brown door which led into the inner room. 

“Have some pity on the poor girl,” pleaded 
Bintrey. ‘‘ Remember how lately she lost her 
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lover by a dreadful death! Will nothing move 
you?’ 

“Nothing.” 

Bintrey in his turn rose to his fect, and looked 
at Maitre Voigt. Maitre Voigt’s hand, resting 
on the table, began to tremble. Maitre Voigt’s 
eyes remained fixed, as if by irresistible fascina- 
tion, on the brown door. Obenreizer, suspicious- 
ly observing him, looked that way too. 

**There is somebody listening in there!” he 
exclaimed, with a sharp backward glance at 
Bintrey. 

“There are two people listening,” answered 
Bintrey. 

“Who are they?” 

** You shall see.” 

With that answer, he raised his voice and 
spoke the next words,—the two common words 
which are on every body’s lips, at every hour of 
the day: “Come in!” 

The brown door opened. Supported on Mar- 
guerite’s arm—his sunburnt color gone, his 
right arm bandaged and thrown over his breast 
—Vendale stood before the murderer, a man 
risen from the dead. 

In the moment of silence that followed, the 
singing of a caged bird in the court-yard outside 
was the one sound stirring in\the room. Maitre 
Voigt touched Bintrey, and pointed to Oben- 
reizer. ‘*Look at him!” said the notary, ina 
whisper. 

The shock had paralyzed every movement in 

the villain’s body, but the movement of the blood. 
His face was like the face of a corpse. The one 
vestige of color left in it was a livid purple streak 
which marked the course of the scar, where his 
wictim had wounded him on the cheek and 
neck. Speechless, breathless, motionless alike 
in eye and limb, it seemed as if, at the sight of 
Vendale, the death to which he had doomed 
Vendale had struck him where he stood. 

‘*Somebody ought to speak to him,” said 
Maitre Voigt. ‘Shall 1?” 

Even at that moment, Bintrey persisted in 
silencing the notary, and in keeping the lead in 
the proceedings to himself. Checking Maitre 
Voigt by a gesture, he dismissed Marguerite and 
Vendale in these words: ‘* The object of your 
appearance here is answered,” hesaid. ‘‘If you 
will withdraw for the present, it may help Mr. 
Obenreizer to recover himself.” 

Itdid-help him. As the two passed through 
the door, and closed it behind them, he drew a 
deep breath of relief. He looked round him for 
the chair from which he had risen, and dropped 
into it. 

‘*Give him time!” pleaded Maitre Voigt. 

“No,” said Bintrey. ‘I don’t know what 
use he may make of it, if I do.” He turned 
once more to Obenreizer, and went on. ‘I 
owe it to myself,” he said,—‘‘I don’t admit, 
mind, that I owe it to, you,—to account for my 
appearance in these proceedings, and to state 
what has been done under my advice, and on my 
sole responsibility. Can you listen to me?” 

‘*T can listen to you.” 

** Recall the time when you started for Switzer- 
land with Mr. Vendale,” Bintrey began. ‘‘ You 
had not left England four-and-twenty hours be- 
fore your niece committed an act of imprudence 
which not even your penetration could foresee. 
She followed her promised husband on his jour- 
ney, without asking any body’s advice or per- 
mission, and without any better companion to 
protect her than a Cellarman in Mr. Vendale’s 
employment.” 

““Why did she follow me on the journey? 
and how came the Cellarman to be the person 
who accompanied her ?” 

“ She followed you on the journey,” answered 
Bintrey, ** because she suspected there had been 
some serious collision between you and Mr. 
Vendale, which had been kept secret from her ; 
and because she rightly believed you to be capa- 
ble of serving your interests, or of satisfying your 
enmity, at the price of a crime. As for the 
Cellarman, he was one, among the other people 
in Mr. Vendale’s establishment to whom she 
had applied (the moment your back was turned) 
tc know if any thing had happened between 
their master and you. The Cellarman alone 
had something to tell her. A senseless super- 
stition, and a common accident which had 
happened to his master in his master’s cellar, 
had connected Mr. Vendale in this man’s mind 
with the idea of danger by murder. Your niece 
surprised him into a confession, which aggra- 
vated tenfold the terrors that possessed her. 
Aroused to a sense of the mischief he had done, 
the man, of his on accord, made the one atone- 
ment in his power. ‘If my master is in danger, 
Miss,’ he said, ‘it’s my duty to follow him, too; 
and it’s more than my duty to take care of you.’ 
The two set forth together,—and, for once, a 
superstition’ has had its use. It decided your 
niece on taking the journey ; and it led the way 
to saving aman’s life. Do you understand me, 
so far ?” 

“T understand you, so far.” 

‘* My first knowledge of the crime that you 
had committed,” pursued Bintrey, “came to 
me in the form of a letter from your niece. 
All you need know is that her love and her cour- 
age recovered the body of your victim, and aided 
the after-efforts which brought him back to life. 
While he lay helpless at Brieg, under her care, 
she wrote to me to come out to him. Before 
starting, I informed Madame Dor that I knew 
Miss Obenreizer to be safe, and knew where she 
was. Madame Dor informed me, in return, 
that a letter had come for your niece, which 
she knew to be in your handwriting. I took 
possession of it, and arranged for the forwarding 
of any other letters which might follow. Ar- 
rived at Brieg, I found Mr. Vendale out of 
danger, and at once devoted myself to hasten- 
ing the day of reckoning with you. Defresnier 
& Company turned you off on suspicion; act- 
ing on information privately supplied by me. 





Having stripped you of your false character, the 
next thing to do was to strip you of your 
authority over your niece. ‘To reach this end, 
I not only had no scruple in digging the pitfall 
under your feet in the dark,—TI felt a certain 
professional pleasure in fighting you with your 
own weapons. By my advice, the truth has 
been carefully concealed from you, up to this 
day. By my advice, the trap into which you 
have walked- was set for you (you know why, 
now, as well as I do) in this place. There was 
but one certain way of shaking the devilish 
self-control which has hitherto made you a for- 
midable man. ‘That way has been tried, and 
(look at me as you may) that way has succeed- 
ed. The last thing that remains to be done,” 
concluded Bintrey, producing two little slips of 
manuscript from his dispatch-box, ‘is to set 
your niece free. You have attempted murder, 
and you have commited forgery and theft. We 
have the evidence ready against you in both 
cases. If you are convicted as a felon, you 
know as well as I do what becomes of your 
authority over your niece. Personally, I should 
have preferred taking that way out of it. But 
considerations are pressed on me which I am 
not able to resist, and this interview must end, 
as I have told you already, in a compromise. 
Sign those lines, resigning all authority over 
Miss Obenreizer, and pledging yourself never to 
be seen in England or in Switzerland again; 
and I will sign an indemnity which secures you 
against further proceedings on our part.” 

Obenreizer took the pen in silence, and sign- 
ed his niece’s release. On receiving the indem- 
nity in return, he rose, but made no movement 
to leave the room. He stood looking at Maitre 
Voigt with a strange smile gathering at his lips, 
and astrange light flashing in his filmy eyes. 

‘¢ What are you waiting for?” asked Bintrey. 

Obenreizer pointed to the brown door. ‘* Call 
them back,” he answered. ‘I have something 
to say in their presence before I go.” 

‘¢Say it in my presence,” retorted Bintrey. 
**T decline to call them back.” 

Obenreizer turned to Maitre Voigt. ‘‘Do 
you remember telling me that you once had an 
English client named Vendale?” he asked. 

“Well,” answered the notary. ‘ And what 
of that?” 

‘*Maitre Voigt, your clock-lock has betrayed 

ou.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘*T have read the letters and certificates in 
your client’s box. I have taken copies of them. 
I have got the copies here. Is there, or is there 
not, a reason for calling them back ?’”° 

For a moment the notary looked to and fro, be- 
tween Obenreizer and Bintrey, in helpless aston- 
ishment. Recovering himself, he drew his broth- 
er-lawyer aside, and hurriedly spoke a few words 
close athisear. The face of Bintrey—after first 
faithfully reflecting the astonishment on the face 
of Maitre Voigt—suddenly altered its expression. 
He sprang, with the activity of a young man, to 
the door of the inner room, entered it, remained 
inside for a minute, and returned followed by 
Marguerite and Vendale. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Obenrei- 
zer,’’ said Bintrey, ‘‘ the last move in the game is 
yours. Play it.” 

‘Before [ resign my position as that young 
lady’s guardian,” said Obenreizer, ‘‘I have a 
secret to reveal in which she is interested. In 
making my disclosure, I am not claiming her 
attention for a narrative which she, or any other 
person present, is expected to take on trust. I 
am possessed of written proofs, copies of originals, 
the authenticity of which Maitre Voigt himself 
can attest. Bear that in mind, and permit me 
to refer you, at starting, to a date long past,— 
the month of February, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six.” 

‘* Mark the date, Mr. Vendale,” said Bintrey. 

“My first proof,” said Obenreizer, taking a 
paper from his pocket-book. ‘‘ Copy of a letter, 
written by an English lady (married) to her 
sister, a widow. ‘The name of the person writ- 
ing the letter I shall keep suppressed until I 
have done. The name of the person to whom 
the letter is written I am willing to reveal. 
It is addressed to ‘Mrs. Jane Ann Miller, of 
Groombridge Wells, England.’ ”’ 
~ Vendale started, and opened his lips to speak. 
Bintrey instantly stopped him, as he had stopped 
Maitre Voigt. ‘‘No,” said the pertinacious 
lawyer. ‘* Leave it to me.” 

Obenreizer went on: 

‘*It is needless to trouble you with the first 
half of the letter,” he said. ‘I can give the 
substance of it in two words. ‘The writer's posi- 
tion at the time is this. She has been long liv- 
ing in Switzerland with her husband,—obliged 
to live there for the sake of her husband’s héalth. 
They are about to move to a new residence on 
the Lake of Neuchatel jn a week, and they will 
be ready to receive Mrs. Miller as visitor in a 
fortnight from that time. ‘This said, the writer 
next enters into an important domestic detail. 
She has been childless for years—she and her hus- 
band have now no hope of children; they are 
lonely ; they want an interest in life ; they have 
decided on adopting a child. Here the import- 
ant part of the letter begins; and here, there- 
fore, I read it to you word for word.” 

He folded back the first page of the letter and 
read as follows’: 


‘+. . . . Will you help us, my dear sister, to realize 
our new project? As English people, we wish to adopt 
an English child, This may be done, I believe, at the 
Foundling ; my husband's lawyers in London will tell 
you how. I leave the choice to you, with only these con- 
ditions attached to it,—that the child is to be an infant 
under « year old, and is to be a boy. Will you pardon 
the trouble I am giving you, for my sake ; and will you 
bring our adopted child to us, with your own children, 
when you come to Neuchitel ? 

+ I must add a word as to my husband's wishes in this 
matter. He is resolved to spare the child whom we make 
our own, any future mortification and loss of self-respect 
which might be caused by a discovery of his true origin. 
He will bear my husband's name, and he will be brought 
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what we have to leave will be secured to him,—not only 
according to the laws of England in such cases, but ac- 
cording to the laws of Switzerland also; for we have lived 
so long in this country, that there is a doubt whether 
we may not be considered as ‘ domiciled’ in Switzerland. 
The one precaution left to take is to prevent any after-dis- 
covery at the Foundling. Now, our name is a very un- 
common one ; and if we appear on the Register of the In- 
stitution, as the persons adopting the child, there is just 
a chance that something might result from it. Your 
name, my dear, is the name of thousands of other people ; 
and if you will consent to appear on the Kegister, there 
need be no fear of any discoveries in that quarter. We 
are moving, by the doctor's orders, to a part of Switzerland 
in which our circumstances are quite unknown; and you, 
as I understand, are about to engage a new nurse for the 
journey when you come to see us. Under these circum- 
stances, the child may appear as my child, brought back 
to me under my sister's care. The only servant wetake 
with us from our old home ismy own maid, whocan be safe- 
ly trusted. As for the lawyers in England and in Switzer- 
land, it is their profession to keep secrets,—end we may 
feel quite easy in that direction. So there you have our 
harmless little conspiracy! Write by return of post, my 
love, and tell me you will join it.” 


**Do you still conceal the name of the writer 
of that letter ?” asked Vendale. 

‘¢T keep the name of the writer till the last,” 
answered QObenreizer, ‘‘and I proceed to my 
second proof—a mere slip of paper, this time, as 
you see. Memorandum given to the Swiss law- 
yer, who drew the documents referred to in the 
letter I have just read, expressed as follows: 
‘ Adopted from the Foundling Hospital of En- 
gland, 3d March, 1836, a male infant, called, 
in the Institution, Walter Wilding. Person ap- 
pearing on the register, as adopting the child, 
Mrs. Jane Ann Miller, widow, acting in this 
matter for her married sister, domiciled in 
Switzerland.’ Patience !” resumed Obenreizer, 
as Vendale, breaking loose from Bintrey, start- 
ed to his feet. ‘ ‘*I shall not keep the name con- 
cealed much longer. ‘Two more little slips of 
paper, and I have done. Third proof! Cer- 
tificate of Dr. Ganz, still living in practice at 
Neuchatel, dated July, 1838. The doctor certi- 
fies (you shall read it for yourselves directly), first, 
that he attended the adopted child in its infant 
maladies; second, that, three months before 
the date of the certificate, the gentleman adopt- 
ing the child as his son died ; third, that on the 
date of the certificate, his widow and her maid, 
taking the adopted child with them, left Neu- 
chatel on their return to England. One more 
link now added to this, and my chain of evi- 
dence is complete. The maid remained with 
her mistress till her mistress’s death, only a few 
years since. ‘The maid can swear to the identi- 
ty of the adopted infant, from his childhood to 
his youth,—from his youth to his manhood, as 
he is now. There is her address in England, — 
and there, Mr.’ Vendale, is the fourth, and final 
proof !” 

‘*Why do you address yourself to me?” said 
Vendale, as Obenreizer threw the written address 
on the table. ‘ 

Obenreizer turned on him, in a sudden frenzy 
of triumph. 

‘¢ Because you are the man! If my niece mar- 
ries you, she marries a bastard, brought up by 
public charity. If my niece marries you, she 
marries an impostor, without name or lineage, 
disguised in the character of a gentleman of 
rank and family.” 

‘*Bravo!” cried Bintrey. ‘‘ Admirably put, 
Mr. Obenreizer! It only wants one word more 
to complete it. She marries,—thanks entirely 
to your exertions, a man who inherits a hand- 
some fortune, and a man whose origin will make 
him prouder than ever of his peasant-wife. 
George Vendale, as brother-executors, let us con- 
gratulate each other! Our dear dead friend’s 
last wish on earth is accomplished. We have 
found the lost Walter Wilding. As Mr. Oben- 
reizer said just now,—you are the man!” 

The words passed by Vendale unheeded. For 
the moment he was conscious of but one sensa- 
tion; he heard but one voice. Marguerite’s hand 
was clasping his. Marguerite’s voice was whis- 
pering to him: ‘I never loved you, George, as 
I love you now!” 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


May-Day. Thereis merry-making in Cripple 
Corner, the chimney smokes, the patriarchal 
dining-hall is hung with garlands, and Mrs, 
Goldstraw, the respected housekeeper, is very 
busy. For, on this bright morning, the young 
master of Cripple Corner is married to its young 
mistress, far away: to wit, in the little town of 
Brieg, in Switzerland, lying at the foot of the 
Simplon Pass, where she saved his life. 

The bells ring gayly in the little town of 
Brieg, and flags are stretched across the street, 
and rifle shots are heard, and sounding music 
from ‘brass instruments. Streamer- decorated 
casks of wine have been rolled out under a gay 
awning in the public way before the Inn, and 
there will be free feasting and revelry. What 
with bells and banners, draperies hanging from 
windows, explosion of gunpowder, and _rever- 
beration of brass music, the little town of Brieg 
is all in a flutter, like the hearts of its simple 
people. : 

It was a stormy night last night, and the 
mountains are covered with snow. But the sun 
is bright to-day, the sweet air is fresh, the tin 
spires of the little town of Brieg are burnished 
silver, and the Alps are ranges of far-off white 
cloud in a deep blue sky. 

The primitive people of the little town of 
Brieg have built a greenwood arch across the 
street, under which the newly married pair shall 
pass in triumph from the church. It is in- 
scribed, on that side, ‘‘Honor AND LOVE TO 
MARGUERITE VENDALE!” for the people are 
proud of her to enthusiasm. . This greeting of 
the bride under her new name is affectionately 
meant as a surprise, and therefore the arrange- 
ment has been made that she, unconscious why, 
shall be taken to the Church by a tortuous back 
way. A scheme not difficult to carry into exe- 
cution in the crooked little town of. Brieg. 

So all things are in readiness, and they are 
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to go andcome on foot. Assembled in the Inn’s 
best chamber, festively adorned, are the bride 
and bridegroom, the Neuchatel notary, the Lon- 
don lawyer, Madame Dor, and a certain large 
mysterious Englishman, popularly known as 
Monsieur Zhoé-Ladelle. And behold Madame 
Dor, arrayed in a spotless pair of gloves of her 
own, with no hand in the air, but both hands 
clasped round the neck of the bride; to embrace 
whom Madame Dor has turned her broad back 
on the company, ccasistent to the last. 

‘* Forgive me, my beautiful,” pleads Madame 
Dor, ‘for that I ever was his she-cat !” 

‘¢ She-cat, Madame Dor ?” 

‘Engaged to sit watching my so charming 
mouse,”’ are the explanatory words of Madame 
Dor, delivered with a penitential sob. 

‘“Why, you were our best friend! George, 
dearest, tell Madame Dor. Was she not our 
best friend ?” 

‘Undoubtedly, darling. What should we 
have done without her ?” 

“ You are both so generous,” cries Madame 
Dor, accepting consolation, and immediately re- 
lapsing. ‘‘ But I commenced as a she-cat.” 

‘Ah! But like the cat in the fairy-story, 
good Madame Dor,” says Vendale, saluting her 
cheek, ‘‘you were a true woman. And, being a 
true woman, the sympathy of your heart was 
with true love.” 

“T don’t wish to deprive Madame Dor of her 
share in the embraces that are going on,” Mr. 
Bintrey puts in, watch in hand, ‘‘and I don’t 
presume to offer any objection to your having 
got yourselves mixed together, in the corner 
there, like the three Graces. I merely remark 
that I think it’s time we were moving. What 
= sentiments on that subject, Mr. La 

e ” 

‘*Clear, sir,” replies Joey, with a gracious 
grin. ‘‘I’m clearer altogether, sir, for having 
lived so many weeks upon the surface. I never 
was half so long upon the surface afore, and it’s 
done me a power of good. At Cripple Corner, 
I was too much below it. Atop of the Simpleton, 
I was a deal too high above it. I’ve found the 
medium here, sir. And if ever I take it in con- 
vivial, in all the rest of my days, I mean to do it 
this day to the toast of ‘ Bless ’em both.’” 

“TI, too!” says Bintrey. ‘‘ And now, Mon- 
sieur Voigt, let you and me be two men of Mar- 
seilles, and allons, marchons, arm-in-arm !” 

They go down to the door, where others are 
waiting for them, and they go quietly to the 
church, and the happy marriage takes place. 
While the ceremony is yet in progress, the nota- 
ry is called out. When it is finished, he has re- 
turned, is standing behind Vendale, and touches 
him on the shoulder. 

‘Go to the side door, one moment, Monsieur 
Vendale. Alone. Leave Madame to me.” - 

At the side door of the church are the same 
two men from the Hospice. They are snow- 
stained and travel-worn. They wish him joy, 
and then each lays his broad hand upon Ven- 
dale’s breast, and one says in a low voice, while 
the other steadfastly regards him—- 

“Tt is here, Monsieur. Your litter. The 
very same.” 

‘¢My litter is here? Why?” 

‘*Hush! For the sake of Madame. Your 
companion of that day—” 

‘What of him?” 

The man looks at his comrade, and his com- 
rade takes him up. Each keeps his hand laid 
earnestly on Vendale’s breast. 

‘‘He had been living at the first Refuge, 
Monsieur, for some days, The weather was 
now good, now bad.” 

oven?” 

‘¢He arrived at our Hospice the day before 
yesterday, and, having refreshed himself with 
sleep on the floor before the fire, wrapped in his 
cloak, was resolute to go on, before dark, to the 
next Hospice. He had agreat fear of that part 
of the way, and thought it would be worse to- 
morrow.” 

‘Yes 2” 

‘“*He went on alone. He had passed the 
Gallery, when an avalanche,—like that which 
fell behind you near the Bridge of the Ganther—” 

‘¢ Killed him ?” 

‘¢ We dug him out, suffocated and broken all 
to pieces! But, Monsieur, as to Madame. We 
have brought him here on the litter, to be buried. 
We must ascend the street outside. Madame 
must not see. It would be an accursed thing 
to bring the litter through the arch across the 
street, until Madame has passed through. As 
you descend, we who accompany the litter will 
set it down on the stones of the street the second 
to the right, and will stand before it. But do 
not let Madame turn her head toward the street 
the second to the right. There is no time to 
lose. Madame will be alarmed by your absence. 
Adieu!” 

Vendale returns to his bride and draws her 
hand through his unmaimed arm... A pretty 
procession awaits them at the main door of the 
church. ‘They take their station in it, and de- 
scend the street amidst the ringing of the bells, 
the firing of the guns, the waving of the flags, 
the playing of the music, the shouts, the smiles, 
and tears, of the excited town. Heads are un- 
covered as she passes, hands. are kissed to her, 
all the people bless her. ‘‘ Heaven’s benedic- 
tion on the dear girl! See where she goes in 
her youth and beatity; she who so nobly saved 
his life !” 

Near the corner of the street the second to 
the right he speaks to her, and calls her atten- 
tion to the windows on the opposite side. The 
corner well passed, he says: ‘‘Do not look 


ound, my darling, for a reason that I have,” 


and turns his head. ‘Then, looking back along 
the street, he sees the litter and its bearers pass- 
ing up alone under the arch, as he and she and 
their marriage train go down toward the shining 
valley. 
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THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 
By Tue AUTHOR OF “Tur ities Cus.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
INQUIRIES. 


So many years had elapsed since Brandon 
had last been in the village which bore the family 
name that he had no fear of being recognized. 
He had been a boy then, he was now a man. 
His features had passed from a transition state 
into their maturer form, and a thick beard and 
mustache, the growth of the long voyage, cov- 
ered the lower part of the face like a mask. 
His nose which, when he left, had a boyish 
roundness of outline, had since become refined 
and chiseled into the straight, thin Grecian type. 
His eyes alone remained the same, yet the ex- 
pression had grown different, even as the soul 
that looked forth through them had been changed 
by experience and by suffering. 

He gave himself out at the inn as an Ameri- 
can merchant, and went out to begin his inqui- 
ries. Tearing two buttons off his coat, he en- 
tered the shop of the village tailor. 

** Good-morning,” said he, civilly. 

‘¢Good-morning, Sir; fine morning, Sir,” an- 
swered the tailor, volubly. He was a little 
man, with a cast in his eye, and on looking at 
Brandon he. had to_put his head on one side, 
which he did with a quick, odd gesture. 

‘“*There are two buttons off my coat, and I 
want to know if you can repair it for me ?” 

“*Certainly, Sir; certainly. Take off your 
coat, Sir, and sit down.” 

‘¢The buttons,” said Brandon, ‘‘are a little 
odd; but if you have not got any exactly like 
them, eny thing similar will do.” 

‘*Oh, I think we'll fit you out, Sir. I think 
we'll fit you out,” rejoined the tailor, briskly. 

He bustled about among his boxes and draw- 
ers, pulled out a large number of articles, and 
finally began to select the buttons which were 
nearest like those on the coat. 

‘* This is a fine little village,” said Brandon, 
carelessly, 

“‘Yes, Sir; that’s a fact, Sir; that’s just 
what every body says, Sir.” 

‘* What old Hall is that which I saw just out- 
side the village ?” 

‘* Ah, Sir, that old Hall is the very best in the 
whole county. It is Brandon Hall, Sir.” 

*¢* Brandon Hall?” 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

‘*T suppose this village takes the name from 
the Hall—or is it the Hall that is named after 
the village ?” 

‘*Well, neither, Sir. Both of them were 
named after the Brandon family.” 

“Ts it an old family? It must be, of 
course.” 

“The oldest in the county, Sir.” 

**T wonder if Mr. Brandon would let a stran- 
ger go through his grounds? There is a hill 
back of the house that I should like to see.” 

‘*Mr. Brandon!” exclaimed the tailor, shak- 
ing his head; ‘‘ Mr. Brandon! ‘There ain’t no 
Mr. Brandon now !” 

‘* How is that?” 

** Gone, Sir—ruined—died out.” 

‘“*Then the man that lives there now is not 
Mr. Brandon ?” 

‘Nothing of the kind, Sir! He, Sir! Why 
he isn’t fit to clean the shoes of any of the old 
Brandons !” 

** Who is he?” 

‘* His name, Sir, is Potts.” 

‘¢Potts! That doesn’t sound like one of your 
old county names.” 

‘*T should think not, Sir. Potts! Why, Sir, 
he’s generally believed in this here community 
to be a villain, Sir,” said the little tailor, myste- 
riously, and with the look of a man who would 
like very well to be questioned further. 

Brandon humored him. ‘‘ How is that ?” 

“*Tt’s a long story, Sir.” 

‘*Oh, well—tell it. I have a great curiosity 
to hear any old stories current in your English 
villages. I’m an American, and English life is 
new to me.” 

**T'll bet you never heard any thing like this 
in all your born days.” 

‘*Tell it then, by all means.” 

The tailor jumped down from his seat, went 
mysteriously to the door, looked cautiously out, 
and then returned. 

‘*Tt’s just as well to be a little careful,” said 
he, ‘‘for if that man knew that I was talking 
about him he’d take it out of me quick enough, 
I tell you.” . 

“You seem to be afraid of him.” 

“We're all afraid of him in the village, and 
hate him; but I hope to God he'll catch it yet !” 

‘*How can you be afraid of him? You all 
say that this is a free country.” 

‘*No man, Sir, in any country, is free, except 
he’s rich. Poor people can be oppressed. in 
many ways; and most of us are in one way or 
other dependent on him. We hate him all the 
worse, though. But I'll tell you about him.” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Well, Sir, old Mr, Brandon, about twenty 
years ago, was one of the richest men in the 
county. About fifteen years ago the man Potts 
turned up, and however the old man took a fan- 
cy to him I never could see, but he did take a 
fancy to him, put all his money in some tin 
mines that Potts had started, and the end of it 
was Potts turned out a scoundrel, as every one 
said he would, swindled the old man out of ey- 





ery penny, and ruined him completely. Bran- 
don had to sell his estate, and Potts bought it 
with the very money out of which he had cheat- 
ed the old man.” 

‘‘Oh! impossible!” said Brandon. 
that some village gossip ?” 

‘¢T wish it was, Sir—but it ain’t. Go ask any 
man here, and he'll tell you the same.” 

‘* And what, became of the family?” asked 
Brandon, calmly. 

“* Ah, Sir! that is the worst part of it.” 

“Why ?” ; 

**T’ll tell you, Sir. Hewas ruined. He gave 
up all. He hadn't a penny left. He went out 
of the Hall and lived for a short time in a sma! 
house at the other end of the village. At last 
he spent what little money he had left, and they 
all got sick. You wouldn’t believe what hap- 
pened after that.” 

** What was it?” 

‘*'They were all taken to the alms-house.” 

A burst of thunder seemed to sound in Bran- 
don’s ears as he heard this, which he had never 
even remotely imagined. The tailor was occu- 
pied with his own thoughts, and did not notice 
the wildness that for an instant appeared in 
Brandon’s eyes. - The latter for a moment felt 
paralyzed and struck down into nothingness by 
the shock of that tremendous intelligence. 

‘*The people felt dreadfully about it,” contin- 
ued the tailor, ‘‘ but they couldn’t do any thing. 
It was Potts who had the family taken to the 
alms-house. Nobody dared to interfere.” 

‘Did none of the county families do any 
thing ?” said Brandon, who at last, by a violent 
effort, had regained his composure. 

‘*No. They had all been insulted by the old 
man, so now they let him suffer.” 

“*Had he no old friends, or even acquaint- 
ances ?” 

‘* Well, that’s what we all asked ourselves, 
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He said they wanted to leave the village, so his 
father helped them away to America.” 

**To America ?” 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

Brandon made no rejoinder. 

“Bill Potts said they went to Liverpool and 
then left for America to make their fortunes.” 

‘* What part of America?” asked Brandon, in- 
differently. ‘‘I never saw or heard of them.” 

‘*Didn’t you, Sir?” asked the tailor, who evi- 
dently thought that America was like some En- 
glish county, where every body may hear of every 
body else. ‘‘That’s odd, too. I was going to 
ask you if you had.” 

‘*T wonder what ship they went out in?” 

**That I can’t say, Sir. Bill Potts kept dark 
about that. He said one thing, though, that set 
us thinking.” 

‘* What was that ?” 

“* Why, that they went out in an emigrant ship 
as steerage passengers.” 

Brandon was silent. 

‘*Poor people!” said he at last. 

By this time the tailor had finished his coat 
and handed it back tohim. Having obtained all 
the information that the man could give Bran- 
don paid him and left. 

Passing by the inn he walked on till he came 
to the alms-house. Here he stood for a while 
and looked at it. 

Brandon alms-house was small, badly planned, 
badly managed, and badly built, every thing done 
there was badly and meanly done. It was white- 
washed from the topmost point of every chimney 
down to the lowest edge of the basement. A 
whited sepulchre. For there was foulness there, 
in the air, in the surroundings, in every thing. 
Squalor and dirt reigned. His heart grew sick 
as those hideous walls rose before his sight. 

Between this and Brandon Hall there was a 
difference, a distance almost immeasurable; to 
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“YOU ARE, SIR. JOHN POTTS GF POTTS HALL.” 


Sir; but at any rate, whether he had or not, 
they didn’t turn up—that is, not in tinie. There 
was a young man here when it was too late.” 

“ A young man?” © 

* Yes Sirs 

“Was he a relative?” 

“Oh no, Sir, only a lawyer’s clerk; wanted 
to see about business I dare say. Perhaps to 
collect a bill. Let me see; the lawyer who sent 
him was named Thornton.” 

‘* Thornton!” said Brandon, as the name sank 
into his soul. 

**Yes; he lived at Holby.” 

Brandon drew a long breath. 

**No, Sir; no friends came, whether he had 
any or not. They were all sick at the alms- 
house for weeks.” ; 

“*And I suppose they all died there ?” said 
Brandon, in a strange, sweet voice. 

‘*No, Sir. They were not so happy.” 

“* What suffering could be greater ?” 

‘*They do talk dreadfully in this town, Sir; 
and I dare say it’s not true, but if it is it’s enough 
to make a man’s blood run cold.” 

‘*You excite my curiosity. Remember I am 
an American, and these things seem odd to me. 
I always thought your British aristocrats could 
not be ruined.” 

‘* Here was one, Sir, that was, any how.” 

‘*Go on.” 

** Well, Sir, the old man died in the alms- 
house. The others got well. As soon as they 
were well enough they went away.” 

‘* How did they get away ?” 

**Potts helped them,” replied the tailor, in a 
peculiar tone. © ‘‘ They went away from the vil- 
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lage. 

‘* Where did they go?” 

‘* People say to Liverpool. I only tell what I 
know. I heard young Bill Potts, the old fellow’s 
son, boasting one night at the inn where he was 
half drunk, how they had served the Brandons. 





pass from one to the other might be conceived of 
as incredible; and yet that passage had been 
made. 

To fall so far as to go the whole distance be- 
tween the two; to begin in one and end in the 
other ; to be born, brought up, and live and move 
and have one’s being in the one, and then to die 
in the other; what was more incredible than this ? 
Yet this had been the fate of his father. 

Leaving the place, he walked directly toward 
Brandon Hall. 

Brandon Hall was begun, nobody knows ex- 
actly when; but it is said that the foundations 
were laid before the time of Egbert. In all parts 
of the old mansion the progress of English civil- 
ization might be studied ; in the Norman arches 
of the old chapel, the slender pointed style of 
the fifteenth century doorway that opened to the 
same, the false Grecian of the early Tudor period, 
and the wing added in Elizabeth’s day, the days 
of that old Ralph Brandon who sank his ship 
and its treasure to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. 

Around this grand old Hall were scenes which 
could be found nowhere save in England. Wide 
fields, forever green with grass like velvet, over 
which rose groves of oak and elm, giving shelter 
to innumerable birds. - There the deer bounded 
and the hare found a covert. The broad avenue 
that led to the Hall went up through a world of 
rich sylvan scenery, winding through groves and 
meadows and over undulating ground. Before 
the Hall lay the open sea about three miles 
away; but the Hall was on an eminence and 
overlooked all the intervening ground. Stand- 
ing there one might see the gradual decline of 
the country as it sloped downward toward the 
margin of the ocean. On the left a bold promon- 
tory jutted far out, on the nearer side of which 
there was an island with a light-house; on the 
right was another promontory, not so bold. Be- 
tvreen these two the whole country was like a 
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garden. A little cove gave shelter to small 
vessels, and around this cove was the village of 
Brandon. 

Brandon Hall was one of the oldest and most 
magnificent of the great halls of England. As 
Brandon looked upon it it rose before him 
amidst the groves of six hundred years, its 
many-gabled roof rising out from amidst a sea 
of foliage, speaking of wealth, luxury, splendor, 
power, influence, and all that men hope for, or 
struggle for, or fight for; from all of which he 
and his had been cast out; and the one who had 
done this was even now occupying the old ances- 
tral seat of his family. 

Brandon entered the gate, and walked up the 
long avenue till he reached the Hall. Here he 
rang the bell, and a servant appeared. ‘‘Is Mr. 
Potts at home ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the man, brusquely. 

**T wish to see him.” 

‘* Who shall I say ?” 

** Mr. Hendricks, from America.” 

The man showed him into the drawing-room. 
Brandon seated himself and waited. The room 
was furnished in the most elegant manner, most 
of the furniture being old, and all familiar to him. 
He took a hasty glance around, and closed his 
eyes as if to shut it all out from sight. 

In a short time a man entered. 

He appeared to be between fifty and sixty 
years of age, of medium size, broad-shouldered 
and stout. He had a thoroughly plebeian air; 
he was dressed in black, and had a bunch of 
large seals dangling from beneath his waistcoat. 
His face was round and fleshy, his eyes were 
small, and his head was bald. The general ex- 
pression of his face was that of good-natured 
simplicity. As he caught sight of Brandon a 
frank smile of welcome arose on his broad, fat 
face. 

Brandon rose and bowed. 

‘* Am I addressing Mr. John Potts ?” 

**You are, Sir. John Potts of Potts Hall.” 

**Potts of Potts Hall!” repeated Brandon. 
Then, drawing a card from his pocket he handed 
it to Potts. He had procured some of these in 
London. The card read as follows: 


BEAMISH & HENDRICKS, 
FLOUR MERCHANTS & PROVISION DEALERS, 
88 Front Srreet, CINCINNATI, 

OHIO. . 
‘*J, Sir,” said Brandon, ‘‘am Mr. Hendricks, 
junior partner in Beamish & Hendricks, and I 
hope you are quite well.” 


**Very well, thank you,” answered Potts, 
smiling and sitting down. ‘‘I am happy to see 
vou ” 


‘*Do you keep your health, Sir ?” 

‘¢Thank you, I do,” said Potts. ‘‘ A touch 
of rheumatism at odd times, that’s all.” 

Brandon’s manner was stiff and formal, and 
his voice had assumed _a slight nasal intonation. 
Potts had evidently looked on him as a perfect 
stranger. 

‘*T hope, Sir, that I am not taking up your 
valuable time. You British noblemen have your 
valuable time, I know, as well as we business 
men.” 

‘*No, Sir, no, Sir, not at all,” said Potts, evi- 
dently greatly delighted at being considered a 
British nobleman. 

‘Well, Sir John—or is it my lord?” said” 
Brandon, interrogatively, correcting himself, and 
looking inquiringly at Potts. 

‘Sir John’ll do,” said Potts. 

** Well, Sir John. Being in England on busi- 
ness, I came to ask you a few questions about a 
matter of some importance to us.” __ 

*¢ Proceed, Sir!” said Potts, with great dignity. 

‘‘There’s a young man that came into our em# 
ploy last October whom we took a fancy to, or 
rather my senior did, and we have an idea of 
promoting him. My senior thinks the world of 
him, has the young man at his house, and he is 
even making up to his daughter. He calls him- 
self Brandon—Frank Brandon.” 

At this Potts started from an easy lounging 
attitude, in which he was trying to ‘‘do” the 
British noble, and with startling intensity of gaze 
looked Brandon full in the face. 

“T think the young man is fairish,” continues 
Brandon, ‘but nothing extraordinary. He is 
industrious and sober, but he ain’t quick, and he 
never had any real business experience till he 
came to us. Now, my senior from the very first 
was infatuated with him, gave him a large sal- 
ary, and, in spite of my warnings that he ought 
to be cautious, he wants to make him head- 
clerk, with an eye to making him partner next 
year. And so bent on this is he that I know he 
would dissolve partnership with me if I refused, 
take the young man, let him marry his daughter, 
and leave him all his money when he dies. 
That’s no small sum, for old Mr. Beamish is 
worth in real estate round Cincinnati over two 
millions of dollars. So, you see, I have a right 
to feel anxious, more especially as I don’t mind 
telling you, Sir John, who understand these mat- 
ters, that I thought I had a very good chance'my- 
self with old Beamish’s datighter.” 

Brandon spoke all this very rapidly, and with 
the air of one who was trying to conceal his feel- 
ings of dislike to the clerk of whom he was so 
jealous. Potts looked at him with an encoura- 
ging smile, and asked, as he stopped, 

‘* And how did you happen to hear of me?” 

‘«'That’s just what I was coming to, Sir John!” 
Brandon drew his chair nearer, apparently in 
deep excitement, and in a more nasal tone than 
ever, with a confidential air, he went on: 

‘*You see, I mistrusted this young man who 
was carrying every thing before him with a high 
hand, right in my very teeth, and I watched 
him., I pum him to see if I couldu’t get 
him -to tell something about himself. But the 
fellow was always on his guard, and. always told 
the game story. This is what he tells: He says 








that his father wag Ralph Brandon of Bran- | 
tion Hall, Devonshire, and that he got very poor 
—he was ruined, in fact, by— I beg your par- 
don, Sir John, but he says it was you, and 
that you drove the family away. They then 
came over to America, and he got to Cincinnati. 

The old man, he says, died before they left, but 
he won't tell what became of the others. I con- 
fess I believed it was all a lie, and didn’t think 
there was any such place as Brandon Hall, so I 
determined to find out, naturally enough, Sir 
John, when two millions were at stake.” 

Potts winked. 

“* Well, I suddenly found my health giving way, 
and jad to come to Europe. You see what a del- 
icate creature I am!” 

Potts laughed with intense glee. 

‘*¢ And I came here after wandering about, try- 
ing to find it. I heard at last that there was a 
place that used to be Brandon Hall, though most 
people call it Potts Hall. Now, I thought, my 
fine young man, I'll catch you; for I'll call on 
Sir John himself and ask him.” 

“You did right, Sir,” said Potts, who had 
taken an intense interest in this narrative. ‘‘ I’m 
the very man you ought to have come to. I can 
tell you all you want. This Brandon is a miser- 
able swindler.” 

“Good! Ithought so. You'll give me that, 
Sir John, over your own name, will you?” cried 
Brandon, in great apparent excitement. 

**Of course I will,” said Potts, ‘‘and a good 
deal more. But tell me, first, what that young 
devil said as to how he got to Cincinnati? How 
did he find his way there ?” 

** Tie would never tell.” 

**What became - his mother and sister ? 

**HTe wouldn't sa 

** All I know,” aud Potts, ‘is this, I got of- 
ficial information that they all died at Quebec.” 

3randon looked suddenly at the floor and 
gasped. In a moment he had recovered. 

**Curse him! then this fellow is an impostor?” 

**No,” said Potts, ‘he must have escaped. 
It’s possible. There was some confusion at Que- 
bee about names.” 

“Then his name may really be Frank Bran- 
don?” 

“Tt must be,” said Potts. 
others are all right.” 

** Are what ?” 

“All right; dead you know. That's why he 
don't like to tell you xbout them.” 

** Well, now, Sir John, could you tell me what 
you know about this young man, since you think 
he must be the same one?” 

‘*T know he must be, and I'll tell you all 
about him and the whole cursed lot. In the 
first place,” continued Potts, clearing his throat, 
‘sold Brandon was one of the cursedest old fools 
that ever lived. He was very well off but want- 
ed to get richer, and so he speculated in a tin 
mine in Cornwall. I was acquainted with him 
at the time and used to respect him. He per- 
suaded me—I was always off-handed about mon- 
ey, and a careless, easy fellow—he persuaded me 
to invest in it also. I did so, but at the end of 
a few years I found out that the tin mine was a 
rotten concern, and sold out. I sold at a very 
high price, for people believed it was a splendid 
property. After this I found another mine and 
made money hand over fist. I warned old Bran- 
don, and so did every body, but he didn’t care a 
fig for what we said, and finally, one fine morn- 
ing, he waked up and found himself ruined. 

** He was more utterly ruined than any man I 
ever knew of, and all his estates were sold. I 
had made some money, few others in the county 
had any ready cash, the sale was forced, and I 
bought the whole establishment at a remarkably 
low figure. I got old Brandy—Brandy was a 
nickname I gave the old fellow—I got him a 
house in the village, and supported him for a 
while with his wife and daughter and his great 
lubberly boy. I soon found out what vipers they 
were. They all turned against their benefactor, 
and dared to say that I had ruined their father. 
In fact, my only fault was buying the place, and 
that was an advantage to old Brandy rather than 
aninjury. It shows, though, what human nature 
is. 

**'They all got sick at last, and as they had no 
one to nurse them, I very considerately sent them 
all to the alms-house, where they had good beds, 
good attendance, and plenty to eat and drink. 
No matter what I did for them they abused me. 

‘They reviled me for sending them to a comfort- 
able home, and old Brandy was the worst of all. 
I used to go and visit him two or three times a 
day, and he always cursed me. Old Brandy did 
get awfully profane, that’s a fact. The reason 
was his infernal pride. Look at me, now! I'm 
not proud, Put mein the alms-house, and would 
I curse you? I hope not. 

** At last old Brandy died, and of course I had 
to look out for the family, They seemed thrown 
on my hands, you know, and I was too good-na- 
tured to let them suffer, although they treated me 
soabominably. The best thing I could think of 
was to ship them all off to America, where they 
vould all get rich. So I took them to Liverpool.” 

** Did they want to go ?” 

“They didn’t seem to have an idea in their 
heads. ‘They looked and acted just like three 
born fools.” 

** Strange !” 

**T let a friend of mine see about them, as I 
had considerable to do, and he got them a pas- 

os 
wage. 

** I suppose you paid their way out.” 

“I did, Sir,” said Potts, with an air of mu- 
lificence; ‘but, between you and me, it didn’t 
‘ost much,” 





‘**Anyhow, the 





‘*T should think it must have cost a consider- 
able sum.” | 

‘Ohno! Clark saw to that. Clark got them 
places’ as steerage passengers. | 

** Yoong Brandon told me once that he came | 
out as cabin passenger.’ \ 
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“*'That’s his cursed pride. Hey went out in the 


| steerage, and a devilish hard time he had too.” 


*° Why ?” 

‘Oh, he was a little crowded, I think! There 
were six hundred emigrants on board the Tecum- 
seh—” 

**'The what ?” 

“The Tecumseh. Clark did that business 
neatly. Each passenger had to take his own 
provisions, so he supplied them with a lot. Now 
what do you think he gave them ?” 

“*T can’t imagine.” 

‘** He bought them some damaged bread at one 
quarter the usual price. It was all mouldy, you 
know,” said Potts, trying to make Brandon see 
the joke. ‘‘I declare Clark and I roared over 
it for a couple of months, thinking how surprised 
they must have been when they sat down to eat 
their first dinner.” 

‘*That was very neat,” rejoined Brandon. 

“They were all sick when they left,” said 
Potts; “‘ but before they got to Quebec they 
were sicker, I'll bet.” 

‘* Why so?” 

‘* Did you ever hear of ship-fever ?” said Potts, 
in a low voice which sent a sharp thrill through 
every fibre of Brandon’s being. He could only 
nod his head. 

** Well, the Tecumseh, with her six hundred 
passengers, afforded an uncommon fine field for 
the ship-fever. That's what I was going to ob- 
serve. They had a great time at Quebec last 
summer; but it was unanimously voted that the 
Tecumseh was the worst ship of the lot. I sent 
out an agent to see what had become of my three 
friends, and he came back and told me all. He 
said that about four hundred of the Tecumseh's 
passengers died during the voyage, and ever so 
many more after landing. He obtained a list of 
the dead from the quarantine records, and among 
them were those of these three youthful Brandons. 
Yes, they joined old Cognac pretty soon—lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in death not di- 
vided. But this young devil that you speak of 
must have escaped. I dare say he did, for the 
confusion was awful.” 

‘* But couldn’t there have been another son ?” 

**Oh no. There was another son, the eldest, 
the worst of the whole lot, so infernally bad that 
even old Brandy himself couldn’t stand it, but 
packed him off to Botany Bay. It’s well he went 
of his own accord, for if he hadn’t the law would 
have sent him there at last transported for life.” 

‘* Perhaps this man is the same one.” . 

“Ohno. This eldest Brandy is dead.” 

“¢ Are you sure ?” 

*¢ Certain—best authority. A business friend 
of mine was in the same ship with him. Brandy 
was coming home to see his friends. He fell 
overboard and my friend saw him drown. It 
was in the Indian Ocean.” 

‘* When was that ?” 

** Last September.” 

“Oh, then this one must be the other of 
course !” 

** No doubt of that, I ‘think, ” said Potts, cheer- 
ily. 

“Brandon rose. ‘I feel much obliged, Sir 
John,” said he, stiffly, and with his usual nasal 
tone, ‘for your kindness. ‘This is just what I 
want. I'll put a stop to my young man’s game. 
It’s worth coming to England to find out this.” 

** Well, when you walk him out of your office, 
give him my respects and tell him I'd be very 
happy to see him. For I would, you know. I 
really would.” 

“Tl tell him so,” said Brandon, ‘‘and if he 
is alive perhaps he’ il come here.” 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” roared Potts. 

‘*Ha! ha!” laughed Brandon, and pretend- 
ing not to see Potts’s outstretched hand, he bowed 
and left. He walked rapidly down the avenue. 
He felt stifled. The horrors that had been re- 
vealed to him had been but in part anticipated. 
Could there be any thing worse ? 

He left the gates and walked quickly away, he 
knew not where. Turning into a by-path he went 
up a hill and finally sat down. Brandon Hall 
lay not far away. In front was the village and 
the sea beyond it. All the time there was but 
one train of thoughts in his mind. His wrongs 
took shape and framed themselves into a few 
sharply defined ideas. He muttered to himself 
over and over the things that were in his mind: 
‘* Myself disinherited ‘and exiled! My father 
ruined and broken-hearted! My father killed! 
My mother, brother, and sister banished, starved, 
and murdered !’ 

He, too, as far as Potts’s will was concerned, 
had been slain. He was alone and had no hope 
that any of his family could survive. _ Now, as he 

sat there alone, he needed to make his plans for 
the future. One thing stood out prominently be- 
fore him, which was that he must go immediate- 
ly to Quebec to find out finally and absolutely the 
fate of the family. 

Then could any thing else be done in En- 
gland? te thought over the names of those 
who had been the most intimate friends of his fa- 
ther—Thornton, Langhetti, Despard. Thornton 
had neglected his father in his hour of need. He 
had merely sent a clerk to make inquiries after 
all was over. The elder Langhetti, Brandon 
knew, was dead. Where were the others? None 
of them, at any rate, had interfered. 

There remained the family of Despard. Bran- 
don was aware that the Colonel had a brother in 
the army, but where he was he knew not nor 
did he care. If he chose to look in the army 
register he might very easily find out; but why 
should he? He had never known or heard much 
of him in any way. 

There remained Courtenay Despard, the son 
of Lionel, he to whom the MS. of the dead 
might be considered after all as chiefly devolv- 
ing. Of him Brandon knew absolutely nothing, 


snot even whether he was alive or dead. 


For a time he discussed the question in his 
mind whether it might not be well to seek him 














out so as to show him his father’s fate and gain 
his co-operation. But, after a few moments’ 
consideration, he dismissed this thought. Why 
should he seek his help? Courtenay Despard, 
if alive, might be very unfit for the purpose. He 
might be timid, or indifferent, or dull, or indolent. 
Why make any advances to one whom he did 
not know? Afterward it might be well to find 
him, and see what might be done with or through 
him; but as yet there could be no reason what- 
ever why he should take up his time in search- 
ing for him or in winning his confidence. 

The end of it all was that he concluded what- 
ever he did to do it by himself, with no human 
being as his confidant. 

Only one or two persons in all the world knew 
that he was alive, and they were not capable, 
under any ‘circumstances, of. betraying him. And 
where now was Beatrice? In the power of this 
man whom Brandon had just left. Had she seen 
him as he came and went? Had she heard his 
voice as he spoke in that assumed tone? But 
Brandon found it necessary to crush down all 
thoughts of her. 

One thing gave him profound satisfaction, and 
this was that, Potts did not suspect him for an 
instant. And now how could he deal with 
Potts? The man had become wealthy and 
powerful. ‘To cope with him needed wealth 
and power. How could Brandon obtain these ? 
At the utmost he could only count upon the fif- 
teen thousand pounds which Compton would re- 
mit. This would be as nothing to help him 
against his enemy. He had written to Compton 
that he had fallen overboard and been picked up, 
and had told the same to the London agents un- 
der the strictest secrecy, so as to be able to get 
the money which he needed. Yet after he got 
it all, what would be the benefit? First of all, 
wealth was necessary. 

Now more than ever there came to his mind 
the ancestral letter which his father had inclosed 
to him—the message from old Ralph Brandon in 
the treasure-ship. It was a wild, mad hope; but 
was it unattainable? This he felt was now the 
one object that lay before him; this must first be 
sought after, and nothing else could be attempt- 
ed or even thought of till it had been tried. If 
he failed, then other things might be considered. 

Sitting there on his lonely height, in sight of 
his ancestral home, he took out his father's last 
letter and read it again, after which he once more 
read the old message from the treasure-ship: 

One league due northe ofa smalle islet northe of y® 
Islet of Santa Cruz northe of San Salvador I 
Ralphe Brandon in my a Phoenix am becalmed 
and surrounded by a Spanish fleete My shippe 
is filld with spoyle the Plunder of III galleons 
wealthe w® myghte purchasse a kyngdom—tresure 
equalle to an Empyr’ 8 revenue Gold and jeweles 
in countless store and God forbydde that itt 
shall falle into y¢ hands of ye Enemye I there- 
fore Ralphe Brandon out of mine owne good wy] and 
intente and that of all my men sink this shippe rather 
than be taken alyve I send this by my trusty 
seaman Peter Leggit who with IX others tolde off by 
lot will trye to escape in y* Boate by nighte If 
this cometh — into y® hands of my sonne Philip 
let him herebye knowe that in this place is all this 
tresure “wh haply may yet be gatherd from y¢ 
sea y® Islet is knowne by IIT rockes that be 
pushed up like III needles from x sande 

**Ralphe Brandon” 

Five days afterward Brandon, with his Hindu 
servant, was sailing out of the Mersey River on 
his way to Quebec. 



































CHARLES LAMBS WIT. 


AMB’S jests,” says Hazlitt, ‘‘scald like tears ; 
and he probes a question with a play upon 
words. Charles was frequently merry ; but even 
at the back of his merriment there reposed a grave 
depth, in which rich colors and tender lights were 
inlaid. For his jests sprang from his sensibility, 
which was as open to pleasure as to pain.” 

On all occasions Lamb was equal to the emerg- 
ency. ‘Once while waiting in the Highgate 
stage, a woman came to the door and inquired, 
in a stern voice, ‘Are you quite full inside?’ 
‘Yes, ma‘am,’ said Charles, in meek reply, ‘ quite ; 
that plateful of Mrs. Gilman’s pudding has quite 
filled us.’” 

To Coleridge, ‘‘ Bless you, old sophist, who 
next to human nature taught me all the corrup- 
tion I was capable of knowi ing.’ 

To Mrs. K., after expressing her love for her 
young children, and adding, tenderly, ‘‘ And 
how do you like babies, Mr. Lamb?”  ‘‘ Boi-boi- 
boiled, ma’am,” was his reply. (Something in 
this latter breathes the spirit of another humorist, 
the funny Sydney Smith.) 

Of an eccentric person he once said, “Why 
does not his guardian angel look to him? He 
deserves one; maybe he has tired him out.’ 

It would be impossible in our space to ae 
attention to the fullness of thought, the variety, 
the quaint humor that characterize the ‘‘ Essays 
of Elia.” Who that knows the writings of Charles 
Lamb has not laughed over the ‘‘ Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig,” the ecstasy of Bobo when he 
tasted crackling for the first time, or ‘¢’The Re- 
joicings upon the New Year’s coming of Age,” 
to which Pay-day came late, as he~always does, 
and Dooms- day sent word ‘‘he might be expect- 
ed?” Who has not felt a sympathy for those 
‘poor blots, innocent blacknesses, those little 
Africans of our own growth, those almost clergy 
imps, who from their little pulpits (the tops of 
chimneys) preach a lesson of patience to all man- 
kind,” while reading the ‘‘ Praise of Chimney- 
sweepers?” Or in more sober mood we have 
studied Hogarth afresh in his essay on that won-% 
derful caricaturist ; or had ‘* Lear” presented to 
us outside the page of Shakspeare in that fine 
passage which occurs in the Essay on the Trage- 
dies of the Poet. 

Lamb once said of himself that his history 
“‘ would go into an epigram.” When we recall 
to mind the universal sympathy of the man, his 
boundless wit (never was wit less stinging—‘* the 
jests and conceits with which his brain was busy 
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his heart turned into flowers”), his extensive 
friendships with all creeds and classes, we may 
perhaps sum up his whole character in this one 
sentence—Lamb the humanist. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 
gas, administer it in the manner most approved aN 
the medical profession, do nothing but RXTRA ACT 
TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 
—s0 25, 600 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 


C acai V ECU, 
IMPORTER AN) GROWER OF 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
VICK'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SEEDS, AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 186s, 
sok slate Go need een peak; eae 


full descriptions of the 
CHOICEST — a VEGETABLES 





GROWN, 
with plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, &c. 
t is beautifully illustrated with more than 
ONE HUNDRED FINE WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
of Flowers and Vegetables, and a 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE OF FLOWERS, 
well printed on the finest paper, and one of the most 
beautiful as well as the most instructive works of the 
kind published. 





te Sent to all who apply, by mail, post paid, for 
Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, Roguesrer, N. Y. 





E. W. BUR, 
- Goamealiatiaaty eS anich JEWELER, 


791 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH, 


WILL OFFER 
DURING THE HOLIDAYS 
the finest assortment of 
DIAMONDS ye a GEMS, 
STONE CAMEOS, 


ESTABLISHED ESTABLISHED 
32. 1$3?. 


nd every Pres tion of 
THE FINEST JEWELRY AND WATCHES, 
at greatly reduced prices. 





HeOLrpay PRESENT S 


pad STEWART & CO. 
re now offering 
PARISIAN CLOAKS AND SACQUES, 
ELEGANT INDIA SHAWLS (Long and Square), 
RICH EMBROIDERED SILK and VELVE? ROBES, 
REAL THREAD LACE POIN 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIE iFS, 
ALEXANDRE'S UNRIVALED KID GLOVES, 
in all shades and sizes, 

RUSSSIA and HUDSON'S BAY SABLE, MINK, and 
ERMINE MUFFS, a TIPPETS, &e. be 
suitable for 
er an AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 

T EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
Broapway ANpD TENTH STREET. 


F. W. LASAK’'S SON, 
(Established 1823,) 


USSIAN, AMERICAN, and HUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY'S FURS. 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 
consisting of — Pelerines, Collars, Mufis, 
Cuffs, Skatin aps, &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
son’s Bay Sable, apetiner| Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs: together with a full assortment 
of ‘Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 





All Articles of our owr Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
520 rns 
EW YORK. 


fag bee EVENING AMUSEMENTS. _ 

Parlor Fireworks, 25 cents; Magic Ferns, 25 
cents; the Egyptian Mystery, 25 cents ; “Magic Cigar- 
Lighters, 25 cents; Purlor Lightning, 25 cents: the 
Oriental Mystery, 25 cents; the Parlor Pistol, 65 cents ; 
Chinese Parlor Sights, 25 cents; Explosive Spiders, 
25 cents; Magic Cards, 30 cents; the ya Die, a; $ 
and Games ofall kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROO. 
BACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


UR ENTIRE STOCK 
18 ey OFFERED AT 


RED — = ee po! = CES, 
REMOVAL UP TOWN 1N “THE SPRING. 


=o = DINNER SETS, Second Choice, 143 
Pieces, $30 

PLATED WARE FROM ROGERS, SMITH & CO. 
GOLD-EDGE TEA SETS, 44 Pieces, $11 00. 
DECORATED TEA SETS, $13 00. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 479 Broadway, 
Four Doors below Beno Street. 














HERE'S NOT AOCTEY. TOW N, OR VIL- 
LAGE in the United States where T-ARRAN1'S 
Errervescent SELTZER APEKIENT is not a household 
medicine. From every point of the compass every 
mail brings testimonials of its marvelous efficacy in 
dyspepsia, nervous debility, liver complaints, and con- 
stipation. SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


x: STEWART & CO. 
° ARE PURCHASING AT AUCTION, 
and from every other scurce where 
MEDIATE CASH 
WILL COMMAND LOW PRICES, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Embroideries, 
aces, Hosiery, Gloves, Gentlemen’ g, 
Ladies’, and Children’s Furnishing Goods, 
HOUSEKEEPING —e 
IN EVERY VARUF 
CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, &e., 
which they will — = offer during this month at 


EXTREMELY. "ATTRAC MTIVE PRICK... 
__ Broarw AY AND TENTH S1 REET. 





Were ERS’S 'S PREMIU M PIANOS, Wir H 
AGRAFFE TREBLE. Melodecns, Parlor, 
Church, and Cabinet Organs, the best manufact: 1red, 
warranted for six years. Secondzhand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs at great bargains. Monthly in- 
stallments received from one to two S. lilus- 
trated catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 451 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


W TORKING MODELS OF STEAM 

ENGINES, .various styles and_sizes., Ilus- 
trated — cues sent on receipt of a postage stamp 
by A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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THE GREAT 
| wee TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Oo one (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 

er lb. 

Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10; best, $1 20 per tb. 

Imverraz (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 

110; best, $1 25 per tb. 
Unco.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25-per tb. 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 
Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenow BREAKFAST AND DinnER CoFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. —: 
Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 

by We their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great American Tea ComPany,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or op egret hen some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth, On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth, The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a prefit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Kighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pe. And now 
we propose to show why we can sel 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will — pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in al = of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answeris simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
gmall, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
gmall stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refanded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boavus orn Imirations. 

We have no branches, and do not 1m any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


rder of - 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
V1Z.: 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 

— Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

itor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, I1]., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E.S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 





so very much 
. 





THE GREAT 
U™22 STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T™ Y¥. KELLEY & CO, 
30 Vesey St., New York, 

Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at ber} 4 prices—thus saving to them five or 
six protits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of tive 
per cent. on each order they send us. On application, 
we send by mail circulars containing price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
agents in detail. 

We forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express Company, and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
(black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢., $1, best. 
zreen and black), 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, best. 
er ao (green), 6Uc., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


Imperial (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

i aon (black), T0c., S0c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 


Oolon 
Mixe 


We import a very superior quality of Kiangsi Oolon 
and Moyune Youn yson Teas, put up in origina! 
Chinese packages, which we sell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 





All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 
GREAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
° T. Y. KELLEY & CO., 
(P. O. Box 574.) 30 Vesey St., New York. 
INOCULAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 


use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
8. ONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 

sale only at SEMMONS'S, 6693 and 1103 Broadway. 

COLGATE & COMPANY’S 

RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOIL SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 

Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 

— MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
F. 8. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


144 anv 146 Broapway. 














Organized 1843. 
CASH ASSETS, 
Aug. 1, 1867, 
$21,744,046 68. 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 





exceeds 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
CASH DIVIDEND 
| for 1867, A 
$2,124,000 75. 
This Company has divided to its Policy-Holders 





more than 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
‘which have been paid either in cash or by 


Equivalent Additions to Policies. 





The Losses paid exceed 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
about 
FIFTY THOUSAND. 

This Company 
is 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


and divides aut its profits among Policy-Holders. 





There are no Stockholders to appropriate any portion 
of the ‘surplus. 
DIVIDENDS 
on the 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN 





MADE AND PAID ANNUALLY, 


AT THE END OF THE FIRST AND EVERY 


YEAR. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Presment. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Acrvany. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STUART, 


UFFROY’S COD LIVER DRAGEES. 
Sugar-coated Pills of Cod Liver Extract (not oil). 
Not objectionable to the most Delicate Stomach. 
More economical and efficacious than Cod Liver Oil. 
Now in use in St. Luke’s, Bellevue, State Emigrant 
Bureau Med. and Out-door Relief, Eclectic Med Col- 
lege and Disp vy, He pathic Disp y, &e. 
Prices: for box containing 60 Dragées, equal to 14 
pints of the oil, 75 cents; box of 120 Dragées, $1 25; 
box of 240 Dragées, $2 00. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
WARD, CLOSE & CO., 128 William St., 
New York, 
Wholesale Agents for the United States, 


\ SEORETARIES. 











S10 4.0ay for all. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A.J. Fuiiam, Springfield, Vt. 





BAL BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
° ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


- B. BYNNER & CO., WATCHES AND 
THE HOMDAYS AND ALL TIE. “GOOD GOODS 
at FAIR PRICES. ° At WHOLESALE, No. 189 Broad- 
way; at RETAIL, No. 157 Fulton Street. 
PoPeLaR GOODS 
at 
POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR LADIES. 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODs, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 

SILK UNDER VESTS, DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY; 
KID, CLOTH, and CASTOR GLOVES. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

UNION ADAMS, 








637 Broadway. 
H° KVviR & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Publishea: 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. A Novel. By Sanau 
Ty tier, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueiine,” &., Kc. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

At once the warmest, richest, and sincerest of recent 
novels. The story is bright with skfllfully-contrasted 
pictures, and full of meliow wisdom. Miss Tytler’s 
rare merit uf softly tempering between the domestic 
element in her story and the historical one is only 
matched by the rare power she has shown in the dra- 
matic interpretation of nature—a point on which we 
speak the more fully and the more eee that 
she has in certain passages calied to our mind ‘Tenny- 
son and Browning, and has, in one or two instances 
at least, surpassed the former in truthfulness and 
breadth of rendering.—Spectator. 

Such a book as ‘The Huguenot Family” ought to 
be called by a nobler name than “‘a novel.” It claims 
analysis as a historical study of great value and beau- 
ty; and as a story—as an example of character-paint- 
ings of the close and delicate representation of the 
gifts and graces, the struggles and triumphs of the 
human heart—it has few, if any, superiors. Grand- 
*mére Dupuy is the finest creation of English fiction 
since Romola. The Purson’s daughters would do no 
discredit to Oliver Goldsmith.—Morning Post. 

“The Huguenot Family” is well written, and there 
is originality and power displayed throughout the 
slory.—Atheneum. 

This story is thoroughly charming and original— 
written in the pure and forcible language whitch has 
gained for the author a thoroughly appreciative circle 
of admirers.—Observer. 

The author of “ The Huguenot Family” is a writer 
of true, sweet, and original genius, and her book is 
one of permanent value, the interest of which repeat- 
ed readings will not exhaust. We can recommend it, 
without any reserve, as sweet, and pure, and lofty. 
Among serious readers of all classes it will be a friend, 
not a passing acquaintance ; while critical readers will 
be glad to note the steadiness with which the light of 
the author’s faculty continues to shine.—Pall Mali 

razette. 





It is full of well-drawn characters, has many situa- 
tions that are original, and much excellent writing. 
It is, in fact, a beautiful story—pure, touching, and 
elevated in tone; one which any cultivated reader 
must peruse with interest and admiration.—sStar. 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvet Smrxes, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


THE BROTHERS’ BET; or, Within Six Weeks. A 
Novel. By Emitie Fryegare Caren, Author of 
“Ivar; or, The Skjuts-Boy,” “‘The Lover's Strata- 
gem,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” 8vo, Paper, 5v cents. 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 1867. 
On the “‘ Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological 
Seminary. By Avuert Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 








THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the Author | 


of “ Paul Massie.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Ciouh, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


CARLYON’S YEAR. By the Author of ‘Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 








MACE'S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit-Chateau). By Jean Mack, Author of “The 
Servants of the Stomach,” &c. Translated by Mary 
L. Bootn, Translator of ‘Martin’s History of 
France,” “‘ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book,” &c. With En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 


STONE EDGE. A Tale. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwry Samira, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. By 
Basineton Wuite. 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S QUEENS or ENGLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of England. From the Nor- 
man Conquest. By Agnes Steickianp, Author of 
‘Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” Abridged by 
the Author. Revised and Edited by Carorine G. 
Parker. Large 12mo, Cloth, $200. (Uniform with 
the Student's Histories.) 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. By J.S. Le Fanv. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 











we Harpre & Brotuers will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


.TAWO MARRIAGES. 








HyoErPay PRESENTS. 
A 


splendid stock of DELAINES and MOHAIR 
DRESS. GOODS, at $2, $3, $4, and $5 per dress. In 
the tiner fabrics, from $6 to $10. ALL REAL BAR- 
GAINS. Also ASTRACAN, ALLASKA, and CRAPK 
COLLARS and MUFFS. POCKET-HANDKER: 


CHilikrs, &., &e. 
W. JACKSON, No. 551 Broadway. 








A* JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE. 
£ A full line of BLACK EMPRESS CLOTHS at 
T5e., $1, $1 25, $1 50, and $175. THESE GOODS 
ARE OFFERED BELOW COST. 

N.B —A line of VELVETEENS, at $2 50 per yard, 
cost $3 to import. No. 551 Broadway. 

PRINTING INK. 
PAL & CO., 
I PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 3°7 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their othet 
publications. 


HE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful 
and Curions. Sent, on receipt of 25 cents, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. 





By Dinan Marta 
Mvtook (Mrs. Cratx), Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentieman,” “Christian's Mistake,” ‘*A Noble 
Life,” &c., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


We have no hesitation in affirming the “* Two Mar- 
riages” to be in many respects the very best book that 
the author has yet produced. Rarely have we read a 
work written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so 
tender an interest, and conveying so salutary a lesson. 
—British Quarterly Review. 

All the stories by the author of “John Halifax” 
have an excellent moral; something tangible, real, 
and satisfactory.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The author of “ John Halifax” can not help writin; 
gracefully: all her sentiments are pure, refined, anc 
womanly. Her English is always good, and her skill 
in suggesting the unspoken details of a story resem- 
bles that of the pieces of music called Songs without 
Words.—A theneum. 


Pus.isuED sy HARPER & BROTIIERS, New Yorr. 
Sent by mai}, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 5v. 





~ Sewing Machines will tind Foorr’s Patrenr 
NerEvLE THreaveEr a great relief to the eyes. The 
Threader and Setter combined seut, prepaid, to any 
address, upon receipt of $1. A liberal d'scount made 
to agents and the trade. MUMFORD & CO., Agents 
for the United States, 70 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


SEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
NEW STYLES. NEW STYLES. 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND CHAMBER 
CITES 


SUITES. 
LADIES’ WORK-TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, and! 
FANCY CHAIRS. 
WILLIAM H. LEE, 199 Fulton St., 
between Broadway and Greenwich St., New York.. 








OLIDAY PRESENTS. The new CYL- 

INDER NEEDLES in PRESERVERS and 
CASKETS of various styles, and the ENGLISH PINS 
in PATENT PIN-BOOKS, which attracted so much 
attention at the late Fair of the American Institut 
may be found in all the first-class fancy stores, an 
make useful and attractive holiday presents for ladies 
or misses. S. A. HARSHAW, Patentee and General 
Agent, 94 Duane Street, New York. 








“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





HABPERS New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the present Number is commenced ‘‘ The Woman's 
Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan MuLoox Craik. 





The most popular Mouthly in the world.—New York” 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of ,eading for 
all.—Zion’'s Herald, Boston. 








** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
} | ce ER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 will be commenced the 
issue of “‘ 7'he Moonstone,” a Novel, by Winkie CoLiins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Lven- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper’s WEEKLY ‘ton a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


| | Gemetmenie BAZAR. 
In it is now being published “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Mie. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s MaGazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY, One Year ........ 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year..... wadia, On 


Harrer’s Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Svusscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time, 

A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazine, now cons 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, wilj 

& sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 

for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post 

paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 pom 4 A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKL¥ or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinE, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN HarreEr’s PERIopIcas. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line. each insertion. 
darper's Weekly —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each msertion, 
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WHAT I SAW, AFTER THE 
CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


T prew this vision on a block of wood, 

To make my meaning clearly understood 

For words I found were quite inadequate 

To paint my feelings in the dreaming state. 

I really can’t make out now what could do it— 
The plums? the currants? or perhaps the suet? 
But altogether, I at once declare 

I don't know how I got to bed or where; 

This dawned upon me as I tried to think, 

And from the water-bottle vainly drink. 

I knew I'd stood, with latch-key in my hand, 
Staring at what I could not understand ; 

In vain I tried to find the proper place— 

A hundred keyholes stared me in the face. 

I waited patiently until they’d done, 

And all resolved themselves back into one. 

The passage gained—I firmly do declare 

I saw a pudding bounding up the stair: 

A blue flame rose upon his greasy brow— 

I think I see him grinning at me now. 

I seized him quickly—he was just as quick, 
And changed himself into my candlestick. 

At last to bed I rolled—I don’t know how, Sirs: 
Next morning I had on my boots and trowsers; 
But oh! my bed, it seemed to be in motion, 
Heaving and rolling, like a troubled ocean; 

I felt, oh dear! while lying on my back, 
Exactly what I felt when in a smack 

Out fishing, with a party from the beach 

Who were made wretched—at a quarter each. 
When just upon the sheets, where they turn down, 
I saw the pudding with his visage brown, 

With currant eyes, and nose all made of plums, 
And almond teeth, with lemon-peel for gums ; 

I shuddered, as I smelt him steaming hot, 

As if he'd risen boiling from the pot. 

“Begone !" said I, ‘“‘you thing detestable, 
Beyond all things so indigestible!” 

“Ungrateful fool!” said he, with horrid grin, 
“Now you leave off, "tis time I should begin: | 
I am King Pudding! prince of all good feasts! 
Welcomed by all, except your gourmand beasts; 
And yet you dare to lay all at my door, 

Not counting up the feast you made before. 
‘Tis all put down upon your dinner carte, 

And you shall hear it read before we part. 

The turtle soup was good, the punch all ice: 

I think, my friend, you took the turtle twice? 
Next came the turbot, firm as any rock, 

With which you took the Champagne and some hock : 
Next came the turkey—quite a monster bird! 
With sausage stomach, stuffed till quite absurd ; 
And you were helped, Sir, to the very best— 

I mean the long, white slices from the breast. 
And then you turned your all-devouring gaze 
To all the entrées and the entremeéts ; 

Then with the lady with the dark-blue eyes, 
You kept dividing sundry rich mince-pies ; 
Saying, each pie had happiness in store, 

And pressed her on to take a little more. 

Next I appeared in burning brandy bed, 
Crowned with bright Christmas and his berries red ; 
Didn't I yield you up a thumping slice, 

That quite precluded any helping twice? 

With blushing honors came the rich dessert— 
You peeled, and pared, and cracked, I assert ; 
You drank the wines—they’re all upon the carte— 
And were the last of all the gentlemen to start ; 
You didn’t know your hat, when you would go; 
The boy in buttons laughed—for you must know 
You bolted from the door, with frantic run, 

As if you had been fired from a gun. 

You've lost your watch, your purse, and umbrella, 
And there you be, a poor dyspeptic fellow, 
Defaming me, the king of all the feast, 

As if I, poor pudding, made you such a beast. 

I will not have the scandal laid to me, 

But will have great revenge—as you shall see.” 
Quickly my room was filled with rabble rout, 
So much confused I could not make them out: 
A spectreoscope now gamboled in the air 

Close to my face—now here—now there. 

At last the pudding with his plummy snout 
Made a high bound, and put the candle out. 
Like a beef-steak, or good St. Lawrence, I 

Upon a gridiron continually did fry: 

Until the morning brought’a sad reflection 
About the pudding, and his strong objection. 
At last I thought it might have been the wine— 
The fault I laid to pudding might be mine— 
The mince—the soup—in fact no one can say 
What was the fault upon that Christmas-day. 





FACETIZ:. 
Tur Best Tutne OvtT—An aching tooth. 
: EES A tt 
In a French translation of Shakspeare the passage, 
* Frailty, thy name is woman,” is translated, ‘* Made- 
molselle Frailty is the name of the lady.” 
—_—-- 





Foon ror Tr IMagrnation—Fancy Bread. 
—_ 

A fop at a theatre was staring at a man’s wife the 
other evening with a lorgnette, when the married man 
took the printed card ‘*Taken,” which lay on a re- 
served seat near by, and held it up before his wife. 
The fellow looked no more 





_ HARPER'S 


Seal-skin waistcoats are undoubtedly warm, but for 
the cold weather we prefer the (h)otter-skin. 
ee a Sy 





NOVEL DIETARY. 


Dancers should make a light supper of fish-balls and 
pigeons’ wings. 

Land surveyors need stakes and perch. 

Skaters must have iced water, and may occasionally 
have souse. 

Men of intemperate habits must avoid corned meat 
and alewives. 

Teachers of languages may be said to live on tongues 
and sounds, 

Carpenters should have plane food. 

Dentists like something that’s filling. 

Chiropodists are fond of toe-martyrs. 

Jewelers often dispose of twelve to eighteen carats 
at one time. 

Paper-hangers always have rolls on their tables. 


oo 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, when the West was 
but sparsely settled, it was a work of some difficulty 
to get a jury together, especially as the inhabitants 





were notoriously disinclined to the pleasures of litiga- | b 4 . 
: . 1 | men will be walking about the streets like snake- 


tion. The court had been forced to adjourn many 


times from day to day, because the sheriff as often | 


came in and reported an incomplete panel. Finally 
things came to a crisis. The judge fixed a day be- 
yond which no further forbearance could be exer- 
cised; and when that day arrived the enthusiastic 
sheriff rushed into the court-room, and exclaimed, 
“Tt’s all right, your Honor. We'll have the jury by 
twelve o'clock. I've got eleven of them locked up in 


m9 


a barn, and we are running the twelfth with dogs! 





GOING TO SCHOOL—THE 


END OF 





Some one tells a story of a steamboat passenger 
watching a revolving light of a light-house on the 
coast, and exclaiming, ‘Gosh! the wind blows that 
light out as fast as the man can strike it.” 


a Rue sea 
FASHIONS FOR —_ — AFTER NIGHT- 


A Wig—To come off at the least pull. 
A False Nose—That may be torn to shreds in the 
first onset. 
A False Eye—That may drop out when struck freely. 
A Cork Leg—That may fall off when kicked heartily. 
False Teeth—That may scatter at a convenient mo- 
ment. 
pis ae a 
Two young ladies and Mr. Thaddeus O'Grady were 
conversing on age when one of them put the home 
question, “Which of us do you think the elder, Mr. 
G.? ‘Sure,’ replied the gallant Irishman, “you 
both look younger than each other.” 
Aen "AES 


Orrra Hats.—We see it is proposed to make Opera 
hats of the cheap and durable stuff called “rep.” 
Should this idea be carried out, our fashionable young 


charmers with rep-tiles on their heads. 
2 





The superintendent of one of the Western railways 
lately discharged a conductor belonging to the road 
for giving a free pass. ‘* What made you such a fool 
as to give a free pass?” asked a friend of the latter. 
“Well, you see,” replied the conductor, ‘I got tired 
of riding alone, and gave a friend of mine a free pass 
to get him to go along for company.” 


THE HOLIDAYS. 
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MODERN DICTIONARY. 
Water—A clear fluid once used as a drink. 
Honesty—An excellent joke. 

Tongue—a little horse that is continually running 
away. 
My Dear—An expression u3zed by man and wife at 
the commencement of a quarrel. 
Policeman—A man employed by the corporation to 
sleep in the open air. : 
Bargain—A ludicrous transaction, in which each 
party thinks he cheated the other. 
Doctor—A man who kills you to-day to save you from 
dying to-morrow. 
Editor—A poor wretch who empties his brain to fill 
his stomach. 
Wealth—The most respectable quality of men. 
Bonnet—The female head-dress for the front seats of 
the Opera. 
Esquire—Every body, yet nobody, equal to Colonel. 
Jury—Twelve prisoners in a box, to try one or more 
at the bar. 
State's Evidence—A wretch who is pardoned for being 
baser than his comrades. 
— beautiful flower that flourishes in secret 
places. 
Lawyer—A learned gentleman who rescues your es- 

tate from your enemy and keeps it himself. . 
The Grave—An ugly hole in the ground which lovers 

and poets wish they were in but take uncommon 

means to keep out of. 
Money—tThe god of the nineteenth century. 
Sa 


When is a literary work like a smoke ?—When it 

comes in volumes. 
i See 

The Grand Jury in the county of Tipperary, in Ire- 
land, passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the ge jail is insufficient, and 
that another ought to be built. 

Resolved, That the materials of the old jail be em- 
ployed in constructing the new one. 

Resolved, That the old jail shall not be taken down 
until the new one is fitiished. 





What is the military definition of a kiss ?—Report at 

head-quarters. 
oer 

Sitting in a dining-saloon the other morning, daint- 
ily worrying the remains of amutton-chop, a stranger 
entered and took a seat at one of the little white-cov- 
ered tables. We knew him at a glance—one of those 
thin, angular, cadaverous, obstinate fellows, wko de- 
light in being contrary, short, snappish, and disagree- 
ably eccentric. ‘I want a cup of coffee and some 
sausages.” ‘It’s the wrong season for sausages,” 
blandly replied the urbane landlord; ‘they put the 
flesh of mad dogs in sausages now.” ‘That’s the kind 
I want, Sir,” roared the sallow savage. ‘Wouldn't a 
nice plate of ham and eggs answer?” ‘ No!” he bel- 
lowed, “if can’t get sausage I won't have any thing.” 
And the last we saw of the landlord he was earnestly 
inquiring at a neighboring shop for a few links of Bo- 
logna to feed his savage customer who preferred the 
flesh of mad dogs to ham and eggs. 


oN eh 
A Lastine Document—An iron will. 
araOURRES > ESSE 


A wag, strolling with a friend through a country 
church-yard, called his attention to a grave, the stone 
of which had no name nor inscription on it. 

“This,” said H——, ‘is the grave of the notorious 
gambler, Mr. B——. Yon observe that there is no 
name recorded on the head-stone ; but I think I could 
suggest an appropriate epitaph.” 

‘What would you suggest?” inquired his friend. 
‘Waiting for the last trump!” was the reply. 

PES Ee 
Little Carrie, hearing her mother talking about 
—s. the baby, said: ‘‘Mamma, why don’t you 
name him Hallowed? It says in my prayer, ‘Hal- 
lowed be thy name,’ and I think it’s a very pretty 
name, too.” 
ea 

Too Smart For THE MinistTER.—An acquaintance of 
ours, who has a bright, keen little girl in her family, 
related to us yester ¥! the following incident: 

he family were dining, when the conversation 
turned upon an excursion about to take place. A 
pa ipso at the table spoke to the little girl, and 
asked her if she could repeat the alphabet backward. 
She said, ‘‘No, Sir,” when the gentleman remarked, 
“Then you can’t go on the excursion.” She looked 
very demure fora moment, when she asked, ‘‘Can 
you say the Lord's Prayer backward?” ‘No, dear.” 
“Then,” replied the girl, ‘you can't go to heaven.” 
Her interrogator stopped. 


“4 el 
A Watker’s Diotionary—The mile-stones. 
ee WSS" Tala 





THE REASON WHY. 


A lady once, whose love was sold, 
Asked if a reason could be told 
Why wedding-rings were made of gold. 
I venture to instruct her: 
Love and lightning are the same— 
On earth they glance, from heaven they came. 
ve is the soul’s electric flame, 
And gold its best conductor. 
Seat 





‘Sha’n't Isee you hum from singing skule to-night, 
Jerushy?” ‘*No, yousha’n’t dono such thing ; I don’t 
want you nor your company, Reuben.” ‘ P’raps you 
didn’t exactly understand what I said?” ‘Yes, I did; 
you asked me if you mightn’t see me hum.” ‘ W’y, 
no, I didn’t; I only asked you how your marm was !” 
be eS 


‘Two or A TRADE CAN NEVER AGrer.”—This does 
not apply to gin and bitters. 





Tur Best Possrsston—Self-Possession. 





_— . 
Why is a bed the ground-work of endless falsehood ? 
—You may lie and re-lie on it. 





“Come along, Master Charles! 
the holidays would never be over. 


mo) dear, I thought 


The room on the morning of going back to school. 
been some trouble in persuading the young gentleman to leave home. 


Looks as if there had 


be a man. 


“Well, my daughter, you are going to school too.” 
“Yes, mamma; but not to study. You told Charles to study hard, so as to 
I don’t want to be a man.” 





